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Inter-Racial Study in Asia 


THE ProGrREss OF ORIENTOLOGY IN THE USSR 
By N. I. Borozdin 


The all-sided and profound study of the Orient is one of the most 
vital and basic problems of Russian scholarship. Not only the close 
proximity of the countries of the East calls for this, but the fact that 
within the Soviet Union there are a large number of Oriental peoples. 
This presents to our orientologists scientific, theoretical, and many 
practical problems. Particularly in recent years this interest in the 
study of the Orient was greatly revived. 

The Russian Academy of Sciences has devoted many of its works 
to problems of orientology. Many of its special academic and scholarly 
publications relate to the Orient, among them a whole series on 
Buddhism which has gained popularity and renown. 

Of first class scholarly significance is the Asiatic Museum of the 
Academy of Science with its rich collection of manuscripts and a won- 
derfully selected library. If we begin to enumerate the works of in- 
dividual members of the Academy of more recent years one must men- 
tion the Sinological works of Vassiliev, the researches of the Arabist 
Rozen, the Turkological studies of Radlov, the Buddhist studies of 
Tzherbatsky, the Semitological works of Kokovzev, the investigation of 
Central Asia by Bartold, the Egyptological works of Turaev and the 
Yafetic researches of Marr. 

Besides the Academy of Science there were before the revolution 
a few scientific societies and organisations of orientology. True enough 
they were compelled to limit their research work to Russian territory 
and their results were not significant. But it should not be forgotten 
that there is a conglomeration of various cultures found within the 
limits of the former Russian Empire. “Our fatherland,” wrote the 
academician, I. Turaev, in 1915, “is from the archeological point of 
view a unique state. It embraces parts of ancient oriental states, of 
Great Greece on the Northern shores of the Black Sea, the limit of the 
Roman Empire, the territory of two Hellenic monarchies, of two East- 
ern Christian states, the limit of the Bysantian World, a number of 
territories of the Western Christian culture, large territories of the 
Islam and Buddhism and all this in an unbroken chain of Sythian, 
Gothic, Slav and Russian antiquity.” 

A great rdle in the study of the Orient was in older days played 
by the Moscow Archeological Society, which developed an intensive 
research of antiquity and periodically convened all-Russia archeological 
conferences with a broad scientific program. This Society began a sci- 
entific study of the cultures of the many tribes of the Caucasus, and 
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twelve enormous folios were published on “Materials on the Archeology 
of the Caucasus,” summarising the results of special scientific expe- 
ditions. 

Besides the Archeological Society of Moscow the Russian Archeo- 
logical Society at Petersburg was very active. Its work in orientology 
was carried on by the Oriental section of the Society, which united ail 
Petersburg: orientologists. The work of the Oriental section passed far 
the limits of pure archeology. All problems in the study of culture of 
the East, such as history, literature, ethnology, linguistics, were dis- 
cussed and published in the Journal of the Society. The State Archeo- 
logical Commission, also located in Petersburg, turned its attention to 
oriental antiquities within the limits of Russia. A number of well 
known excavations were carried through under the direction of the 
Commission (the excavations of I. Zabelin, N. Veselovsky, B. Forma- 
kovsky, N. Marr and many others). There were also several provincial 
scientific organisations, few in number but productive in quality, at 
work under the old regime. 

So far we have spoken chiefly of the study of the past cultures of 
the Orient, of the work of the historians, linguists, ethnologists and 
archeologists. The contemporary Orient was little studied. The eco- 
nomics and politics of the Near and Far East were at times mentioned 
in the pages of state official publications, but they were rarely seen by 
the wider circle of the reading public. The problems of the Orient in 
our foreign policy, for example the Near East and Pacific problems, 
were treated by our historians, internationalists and publicists, but even 
here the literature was not voluminous in comparison with the im- 
portance of the problems. 

The revolution of 1917 which at the very basis changed the Ori- 
ental policy of Russia, presented a new problem to the Russian orientol- 
ogists. Now it became particularly necessary to study in detail the 
countries and the peoples of the East in all their peculiarities. The 
practical study of the present conditions of the various countries of the 
Near and Far East must be carried on in close contact with the theo- 
retical study of the roots of their culture antecedent to the present. 
Our orientologists, receiving a fresh impulse, quickly and energetically 
commenced to solve these problems and during a short period have 
already accomplished much. 

The new times and new demands of life not only revived the 
activities of the old Orientalist institutions, but called into existence 
new organisations. If formerly the chief orientalist center was Peters- 
burg (the present Leningrad), today Moscow, the capital of the Soviet 
Union, has new authoritative and active orientological organisations. 
In 1921 in Moscow the All-Russian Scientific Association of Ori- 
entology was organized by the People’s Commissariat of Nationalities 
and in 1924 it was reorganized into'the All-Union Scientific Association 
of Orientology by the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. The 
new scientific organisation had for its purpose an all-sided and profound 
study of the Orient. It attracted into its ranks a number of scientific 
specialists and political and practical workers for the East. The first 
Chairman of the Association of Orientology was a well-known scholar 
of the contemporary East and specialist in international politics, M. Pav- 
lovitch, who remained in that post till his death in 1927. 
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To solve its problems the Association of Orientology divided its 
work into two chief sections, the political-economic and the historical- 
ethnological, and upon these it concentrated all its scientific activities. 
From the very outset the new organisation sought to carry on its work 
on an All-Union scale. For the greater productivity and vitality of its 
work, contact was established with scientific societies and institutions of 
Central Asia, the Caucasus, the Crimea, Tataria and the Far East. 
With these purposes in view the Association organized its branches and 
also established contacts with corresponding local organisations, relat- 
ing to them their scientific research enterprises. During these seven 
years the Scientific Association of Orientology has given wide expan- 
sion to its research activities, 

The political-economic section worked upon the chief problem of 
politics, economics and statistics of the national emancipation move- 
ments in the countries of the Near, Central and Far East. This Depart- 
ment has one cabinet in economic subjects and one in the history of the 
popular and revolutionary movements in the countries of the Orient. 
To study the Soviet Orient, expeditions were organized to learn of the 
present conditions in the Eastern Republics and territories (Dagestan, 
Kasakstan, Georgia, Armenia, Abhasia, Uzbekistan, Kalmykia, etc.) 

The historical-ethnological department develoned on a large scale 
its research work within the fields of history, archeology, ethnography 
and the arts of both the Soviet and foreign Orient. All the scientific 
work is carried on within the Department itself and in five permanent 
commissions. Among the large enterprises of the Department should 
be noted the organisation of a number of scientific expeditions into the 
districts of the Soviet Orient. Of these expeditions the one for the 
study of the monuments of the Heraclian peninsula under the direction 
of Prof. I. Borozdin is of considerable interest. An ethno-linguistic 
expedition to Dagestan was led by Prof. Yakovlev. These were two 
exceptionally successful expeditions, as far as one may judge from the 
results of the archeological study of the first capital of the Crimean 
Tatars, Solhata (old Crimea), and were organized jointly with the 
Government of the Crimean Republic under the general direction of 
Prof. Borozdin. Then there were carried through a complex ethno- 
archeo-economic expedition to Ingushetia (Northern Caucasus), and an 
archeological expedition to the Tatar Republic (the excavations of the 
Kremlin of Kazan and others). Besides, individual members of ihe 
department undertook scientific travels for research work in Azerbaid- 
jan, Georgia, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, the Crimean Republic, North- 
ern Ossetia, the Chuvash Republic and elsewhere. 

The Publication Department of the Association has great sig- 
nificance, having published already a number of works on orientology. 
First of all should be noted the Journal of the Association of Orient- 
ology, “The New East,” devoted to an all-sided study of the life of the 
East. In the twenty-two issues of the magazine is found an enormous 
amount of material relating to the contemporary East, received directly 
from its primary sources. Besides articles of political and ethnological 
character there is an historic-ethnological section, a department on the 
Soviet Orient, materials and correspondence and detailed bibliographies 
and scientific news. : 

Scientific research work on the Orient is carried on also by the 
Institute of the Peoples of the USSR East and the Museum of Oriental 
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Culture in Moscow, recently founded. The Institute of the Peoples of 
the East conducts its work chiefly along the line of linguistics. But 
there are also sections in history and material culture. It studies the 
language material of the Oriental people of the Soviet Union and pre- 
pares scholars from the ranks of these nationalities. The Museum of 
Oriental Culture collects in its halls the monuments of material culture 
of the foreign and the Soviet Orient and successfully develops expedi- 
tion activities. The scientific workers of the museum, directed by 
Prof. Denike, studied the remarkable ruins of ‘Termesa in Central Asia. 

The Academy of Science of the USSR continues its oriental studies 
and is expanding and increasing its program. We note particularly 
the foundation of a special Yafetic Institute, conducted by the Academi- 
cian Marr and having for its problem the study of the origin of lan- 
guage and culture; also that of a Buddhological Institute under the 
direction of the Academician F. Tsherbatsky and that of a College of 
Orientologists under the direction of the Academician Bartold. ‘These 
new academic institutes have their valuable publications. The Academy 
of Science pays special attention to research in our Eastern Republics 
and territories. Various academic expeditions are under way to Yakutia, 
Kasakstan, Turkmenistan, Bashkiria and others. The works of these 
expeditions are already partly published. Serious attention is given 
also to the composition of dictionaries. The Yakut dictionary of 
Nikolsky has been completed. The first volume of the Ossetin dic- 
tionary by Miller has also appeared. 

The State Academy of History in Material Culture, which devel- 
oped from the former archeological Commission, has considerably ex- 
panded its program and added ethnology and the history of art to 
archeology. It also pays special attention to studies in orientology, and 
has accomplished a number of expeditions and published results in the 
“News” and the “Report” as well as in special publications. The work 
of the late secretary of this Academy, the well-known archeologist, B. 
Formakovsky, deserves special mention for his brilliant excavations of 
Olvia, a powerful Greek colony in the South of Russia in which are 
found distinct Oriental influences. The work of Alexiev on the 
archeology of China should also be noted. 

With the revival of scientific research organisations in Moscow and 
Leningrad began also the desire for a direct study of oriental disciplines. 
In both capitals the number of higher schools of orientology increased. 
In Moscow from the former Lazarev Institute of Oriental Languages 
there developed a special program with the practical tendency and in- 
troduction on a large scale of social economic discipline particularly 
necessary for the present works in the countries of the East. At the 
Military Academy there is a special Oriental Department preparing cor- 
responding specialists. In ordet to attract the wider circles of toilers 
from Oriental countries the Stalin Communist University for the 
Toilers of the East and the Sun Yat-sen University for the Toilers of 
China, having their own scientific research institutes for the study of 
economics and politics of contemporary China, were founded. In Lenin- 
grad besides the University there exists the Enukidze Institute of living 
oriental languages with a special seminary of a higher type. 

The revival of orientological work was not limited to the capitals. 
In the provinces there is considerable development of scientific organisa- 
tions and societies studying the Orient. It should be noted that this 
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revival of orientology in the provinces is closely related to the national 
self-determination resulting from the revolution. At present we observe 
a strong desire on the part of separate nationalities to learn their present 
and their past. 

In the Ukraine after the pattern of the All-Union Scientific Asso- 
ciation of Orientology exists the Ukrainian Scientific Association of 
Orientology with the departments in Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa. The 
Ukrainian Association developed its activities on a large scale, in sci- 
entific, as well as in practical works. It publishes a magazine “The 
Oriental Work” in the Ukrainian language. In 1927 it called a con- 
ference of Ukrainian orientologists and in 1928 sent a scientific dele- 
gation to Turkey. The Ukrainian Academy of Science is also devoting 
attention to the study of the Orient. Its Archeological Committee car- 
ried on a number of interesting excavations, particularly in the study 
of the ‘l'ripolitan culture, and published a special monograph. Excava- 
tions in Khenan relating its culture to that of the Orient were in har- 
mony with the new discoveries in China and in Mekhondjo, Daro and 
Kharape, Northern India. 

Of significant interest are the excavations of the Odessa Historical 
Archeological Museum, in Ussatovo near Odessa, where cultures of the 
close of the Tripolia were discovered, related somehow to the culture 
of the Aegean world. These excavations were conducted by N. Boltenko. 

In summarizing the study of the oriental peoples within the USSR, 
first place in achievement must be given to the study of the Turc peoples. 
Much is also done regarding Tatar culture. The latest excavations 
along the Volga, locating the capitals of the Golden Orda in the Old 
and the New Sarai and in the Crimea in Solhat, have revealed anew the 
earlier stages of the Tatar culture and have exploded the traditional 
idea of the savagery and the barbarism of the Tatars of the Golden 
Orda period. On the contrary very brilliant culture was discovered, 
related to the culture of the Seldjuks, of Egypt, the epoch of the Mam- 
lyouks, of Central Asia and even China. The survey of the Kazan 
Kremlin was commenced this year. Together with the past, the present 
of the Tatar people is being studied by ethnographers and economists. 

In the Tatar Republic in the Crimea all this work is carried on by 
local crganisation together with the scientific organisations and the 
specialists from the centre. Particularly should be noted the activities 
of the Kazan Scientific Circles. Here are founded the societies for the 
study of Tataria, which is publishing its own organ, the “House of 
Tatar Culture,” uniting Tatar scientific and literary organisations and 
the society for the study of Tatarstan with a more practical learning. 
Work of a wide scope, particularly in the line of expeditions, is carried 
on by the Central Museum which collected material on the ethnography 
of the Tatars, in the Tatar language. 

Much has been accomplished in Azerbaidjan in a short time, Baku 
has become a large center of new Turc culture. Here the Turc alphabet 
on the Latin basis first found its application. Here was called the First 
Turcological Congress which has become an epoch in the study of Turc 
cultures. Parallel with the study of the present is carried on the study 
of past cultures. This is pursued by the society for research study in 
Azerbaidjan, which during three or four years has published many 
works. There is also an Oriental faculty at the University, a State 
Museum and an Archeological Commission. 
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The very rich cultures of Central Asia where the Turc people 
played such an important part were also recently studied. Here should 
be noted the activity of the Central Asiatic Committee, relating to 
museums and the protection of monuments of art. This committee 
organized a number of scientific expeditions and scientific journeys with 
the purpose of locating and protecting monuments of the many cultures 
which had passed over Turkestan. Great reconstructive work was car- 
ried on in Samarkand and Bukhara, which possess first-class monu- 
ments of art. Some excavations were made in the famous Afrassiap 
settlement (researches of V. Vitatkin). Let us note a number of ethno- 
graphic surveys, particularly in the musical achievements of the Turc- 
men—namely those of Viatkin, Umnikov, Masson, Zassypkin and others. 

Less developed is the problem of the Buriat Mongol and the Kalmyk 
cultures, but even here should be noted some publications by Prof. B. 
Petri and M. Bogdanov on the history of the Buriat Mongol people. 
Prof. Palmov has written a valuable work in the history of the Kalmyks, 
on Amur-Sonan on the contemporary Kalmykia, etc. In Siberia and 
the Far East, work was carried on in Irkutsk, Habarovsk and 
Vladivostok. 

Research work was carried on in recent years on a large scale in 
the Caucasus in the Republic of Transcaucasia, Georgia and Armenia 
and in the Republics and territories of the Northern Caucasus where 
much has been done in the study of the history, the ethnography and 
the language of these peoples. In Dagestan, Ingushetia and Northern 
Ossetia were organised scientific research institutes which send out sys- 
tematic expeditions and publish their works. In Rostov on the Don 
there is besides an Institute of Local Geography, an Association of 
scientific research institutes, and a society for ethnography and 
archeology. 

We have noted here the activities of scientific institutions and 
societies and their publications. But also in the general press of the 
USSR the Orient receives its due attention. Annually books, brochures 
and articles are appearing on questions of oriental research, 

Orientology in the USSR is on the right way. It is energetically 
moving ahead. 
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Economic Factors in the Pacific Area 


A REvIEW BIBLIOGRAPHY * 
By W. L. Holland 


The object of this article is to give some indication of fairly recent 
literature on the economic developments and problems of the countries 
fringing the Pacific Ocean. It is not a complete list, and for a variety 
of reasons attention has been concentrated on the economic affairs of 
the Far East. A few books are listed at the beginning of the article 
as being valuable for the theoretical and international background they 
present rather than for their relevance to the conditions of any one 
country. The five areas, China, Japan, North America, Australasia and 
Malaysia are then considered in turn in reference to the following gen- 
eral headings: (1) Natural resources and population; (2) Economic 
development and possibilities ; (3) Investments and capital movements ; 
(4) ‘Trade and communications. These divisions are very general and 
necessarily are not rigidly observed in the discussion of the material. 


INTERNATIONAL AND GENERAL 


Three reports of conferences and lectures are worthy of note for 
their sections on the Pacific area. The latest is the proceedings of the 
Seattle session of the Institute of International Relations (University 
of Washington, entitled Ture Paciric Area, University of Washington 
Press, Seattle, 1929. Book VI on international commerce and finance 
contains papers on American trade developments in the Orient, on raw 
materials in international commerce, and on the foreign trade and ship- 
ping of the United States. ProckEDINGS oF THE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
1928, is the record of the previous conference of 1927 and has a fair 
amount of relevant material. PRosLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING, University of Washington Book Store, Seattle, 1928, is a 
series of lectures on international relations containing useful sections 
for the purposes of this study. Two volumes of the ANNALS of the 
American Academy of Political Science will be found helpful, the num- 
ber for March, 1924, on raw materials and food stuffs, and that for 
November, 1925, on the Far East. 

On the general question of population and world food resources 
there are several recent books of note. The PRrockEDINGS OF THE 
Wortp PorpuLaTION CONFERENCE, 1927, Arnold, London, 1927, and 
Kuczynski: TH BALANcE oF BirtHs AND Deatus, Macmillan, New 
York, 1928, give important facts that should be at the command of 
readers who are to attend the Kyoto conference, while Gregory: 
HuMAN MIGRATION AND THE Future, Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1927, 
devotes space to the problem of immigration into the United States, 
Canada and Australasia though mainly with reference to the countries 
of Western Europe. A book which deals exclusively with the Pacific 
area and almost wholly with the South Sea islands is Roberts: Poputa- 
TION PRoBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, Routledge, London, 1927. A second 
volume of Kuczynski’s book to deal with the population increase of 
Southern Europe, Africa and Asia, is expected to be published shortly 


* This is the third of a series of review bibiliographies designed to facilitate preliminary 
study on Kyoto agenda topics.—Ed. 
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and will undoubtedly throw valuable light on the problems to be dis- 
cussed at the Kyoto round tables on food and population. His recent 
article on “The World’s Population” in the January number of Foreign 
Affairs for this year is also of considerable note. For those 
who care to study population questions in greater detail it is worth 
noting that the Chicago University Journal of Political Economy from 
October, 1928, to February, 1929, contained an excellent series of “sur- 
veys of literature and research” on post-war population trends and 
developments. The February number includes a review of literature 
concerning Pacific countries. Recognised standard works on this sub- 
ject are Carr-Saunders: THe PopuLaTion ProsieM, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1922; Reuter: PopuLaTion Prosiems, Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, 1923, or Wright’s more elementary study, PopuLation, Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1923. To these may be added Knibbs’ 
article on “The New Malthusianism,” in Scientia (Milan) for Decem- 
ber, 1926, and Bowley’s EsTIMATES OF THE WORKING POPULATION oF 
Certain CountTriés 1n 1931 anp 1941, prepared for the International 
Economic Conference and published by the League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1926. 

Of the voluminous recent literature on migration, the best and 
most convenient sources are those official reports and studies published 
by the International Labour Office. It is impossible to cite all of these 
here, but special note should be made of the three volumes of Micra- 
TION LAWS AND TREATIES, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1928. 
The two volumes which have already appeared are headed “Emigration 
Laws and Regulations” and “Immigration Laws and Regulations’ re- 
spectively. The third volume is to deal with international treaties and 
conventions. These are of great value not only for the mass of accurate 
information they contain, but for the excellent interpretative comment 
given at the beginning of each section. For all recent happenings in 
migration problems the best source is the statistical section of the /nter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva) which since December, 1928, in- 
cludes the material formerly published in the Monthly Record of Migra- 
tion. The files of this latter journal, however, will need to be consulted 
for a great deal of important material relating to population movements 
during 1928. These figures are continued again for this year in the 
February, 1929, number, which gives some interesting statistics of 
Chinese and Indian migration. “Migration Problems and the Havana 
Conference” is the title of an article in the January number of the 
Review expounding some of the modern tendencies that are becoming 
manifest in the control and regulation of migration. This same matter 
is dealt with at greater length by the Director of the International 
Labour Office in his chapter in the PRocEEDINGs OF THE WoRLD Popv- 
LATION CONFERENCE. Most of the very recent periodical literature on 
migration and population is listed and commented on in the magazine 
section of Pacific Affairs for the past five or six months, and readers 
will do well to consult these convenient reference lists at all times. 
There are two significant products of the last conference of this Insti- 
tute which will need to be read for they deal with a problem which is 
both national and international in its effects. The books are Mears: 
RESIDENT ORIENTALS ON THE PaciFic Coast, Chicago University 
Press, 1928, and McKenzie: Ortentat Exciusion, Chicago Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 
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In connection with the international aspects of food supply and 
natural resources an essential book to consult is the INTERNATIONAL 
Year Book oF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS published by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Being strictly a source book of 
statistics it must be supplemented by other literature such as that sug- 
gested below. ‘The political and social complications that arise out of 
international competition for foodstuffs and raw materials are dealt 
with in such well-known books as Moon: IMPERIALISM AND WoRLD 
Po.rtics, Macmillan, New York, 1926; Culbertson: INTERNATIONAL 
Economic Po.icies, Appleton, New York, 1925, or the more recently 
published work by Donaldson: INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS, 
Longmans, New York, 1928. The new edition of Lord Olivier’s WHITE 
CAPITAL AND CoLourED Lasour, Hogarth Press, London, 1929, should 
be found profitable reading for though it deals entirely with African 
problems, yet the experience of that continent is not without value for 
the countries of the Pacific. A periodical that provides a good deal of 
information from time to time on trade 2nd investments in the Pacific 
countries is Pan-Pacific Progress (Los Angeles). The November num- 
ber for 1928 contains the report of an address delivered to the Pacific 
Foreign Trade Council on “Trade Potentalities in the Pacific Area.” 

Two notable papers prepared for the International Economic Con- 
ference of 1926 are “Agricultural Problems in Their International 
Aspect” and “Population and Natural Resources.” Both are published 
by the League of Nations Office, Geneva. A publication which discusses 
the progress of agricultural research in three Pacific countries is the 
RerorT OF THE IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE, 
1927, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1928. 


CHINA 


There are a few outstanding books on the subject of China’s eco- 
nomic life. The indispensable Cu1na YEAR Book not only for the cur- 
rent year, but also for as many of the past years as possible, ought to 
be consulted for special articles as well as for statistical material. 
Arnold’s Cotna—A COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HANDBOOK, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 1926, is a mine of reliable and 
well-presented information, while Nelson: CHANGING FAcTorsS IN THE 
Economic Lire oF Cuina is another smaller but valuable work pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce in 1925. Arnold’s more recent 
book entitled Some Brccrer Issues 1n Cu1Nna’s ProsLEMs, Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, ought also to be consulted. The British Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade also publishes an annual Report on THE Com- 
MERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATION IN CHINA, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. A useful compilation of material from va- 
rious sources intended specially for the student of economics in China 
is Remer: Reapincs 1n Economics ror Cu1na, Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1926. The most important periodicals to read are the 
Chinese Economic Journal, the China Weekly Review and the Interna- 
tional Labour Review. 

The bare facts of China’s population and resources so far as they 
are known can be obtained most conveniently from the YEAR Boox 
or from Arnold’s HanpBooK, but for a proper appreciation of the prob- 
lem it is essential to read more widely than this. The China Economic 
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Journal (Shanghai) for January, 1927, contains a useful article by Chen 
Heng on “Changes in the Growth of China’s Population in the Last 
182 Years;” and Dittmer’s “Density of Population and Standards of 
Living in North China” is printed in the ProcEEepiNcs of the American 
Sociological Society, Vol. XIX, p. 196, 1925. The most recent estimate 
of China’s population is that made by Wilcox for the year 1910, q 
figure which is vastly lower than the commonly quoted 400 millions, 
This estimate is published in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association for March, 1928, the population being reckoned at 295 
millions. 

A graphic presentation of the relation between population and food 
supply together with a study of possible measures for the relief of the 
famine disasters that constantly seem to recur in China is given in Mal- 
lory’s attractive book Ca1na—LANnp oF Famine, American Geograph- 
ical Society, New York, 1926. An interesting opinion on the much 
debated question regarding the existence of over-population in China 
is to be found in the China Weekly Review (Shanghai) for February 
18, 1928. This is the report of a lecture delivered in Boston by Mr. 
Stanley Hornbeck who considered that China could support a much 
larger population. Two important studies of smaller areas in China 
are Malone and Tayler: THe Strupy or Cuinese Rurat Economy, 
which appeared in the China Social and Political Science Review (Pe- 
king) from October, 1923, to April, 1924, and are obtainable in one 
volume as a publication of the China Famine Relief Commission, Series 
B, No. 10, Peking, 1924. Some valuable investigation into the problem 
of Chinese agriculture and rural conditions has been conducted by the 
Agricultural College of the University of Nanking. Two such studies 
as Swen: Stupy oF Types oF FARMING IN WEIHSIEN Counry printed 
in the Chinese Economic Journal for August, 1928, or obtainable sep- 
arately from the Agricultural College, and Buck: AN Economic anp 
Socrat Survey or 150 Farms (Yenshan County) published in one of 
the College bulletins, provide excellent examples of the detailed quan- 
titative investigation being done by this institution. A more general 
and descriptive account of agriculture in the Far East from the pen 
of a trained observer is the last edition of King: FArMErs oF Forty 
Centuries, Harcourt Brace, New York, 1926. 

Information on the migration of Chinese people from northern 
China into the Three Eastern Provinces is to be found in the literature 
cited in a previous bibliography. But besides this movement there have 
been others taking place within China and a considerable drift from 
the southern parts into Indo-China and Malaysia. An account of one 
phase of the problems arising out of this migration is found in the 
Hong Kong University Journal of Law and Commerce for November, 
1928, under the title “Some Social, Political and Economic Problems 
in British Malaya.” The author, W. J. Hinton, will probably furnish 
new information on this southern migration in a paper being prepared 
for the coming conference. MacNair’s THE Cuinese Aproap, Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, 1926, or his series of articles in the China 
Social and Political Science Review during 1923 and 1924 on the rela- 
tions of China to her nationals abroad are valuable on account of 
their comprehensive nature. Of more value, however, from the point 
of view of the economist is a study by a Chinese authority on labour 
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problems, Ta Chen whose CHINESE MIGRATIONS WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO LaBorR CONDITIONS is published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in Bulletin 340, July, 1923. 

The technical and scientific literature on the mineral wealth of 
China is extensive, but for the needs of the non-expert reader the best 
book is Bain: Ores AND INDUSTRY IN THE Far East. This survey 
undertaken by the American Council on Foreign Relations (New York) 
makes interesting reading, and has the further advantage of cover- 
ing the whole field of the Far East, with, however, the important excep- 
tion of India. ‘The introductory and the two concluding chapters spe- 
cially warrant careful study. This book along with the article by Leith 
on “Mineral Resources of the Far East” in Foreign Affairs for April, 
1926, should serve as a corrective to several over-optimistic estimates 
that have been made of the mineral wealth of the Orient. A larger 
work written more for the needs of the mining engineer is Collins: 
MINERAL ENTERPRISE IN CHINA, Tientsin Press, Tientsin, 1922, while 
Wong: MIngERAL WEALTH oF CHINA, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1927, covers much the same ground in very brief compass. The im- 
portance of certain geographical (as apart from geological) conditions 
is brought out in a useful little book by Smith: A GrocraPHIcaAL Stupy 
or CoaL AND Iron IN CuINnA, Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1926. 
A Russian author who has contributed a good deal of material on this 
subject is Torgasheff whose book on the mineral wealth of the East 
will be translated in summarised form and made available at Kyoto. 
His articles should be consulted in the following numbers of the Chinese 
Economic Journal: December, 1928, for a study of mineral fertilisers 
in China; February, 1929, for one on gold-mining prospects in Man- 
churia; May, 1928, for one on the coal reserves of North Manchuria; 
and January, 1929, for one on the mineral wealth of North and South 
Manchuria. The China Weekly Review has also printed a number of 
his writings, a recent one being on zinc in the Far East in the number 
for February 9 of this year. Karamisheff: Moncoi1a AND WESTERN 
Cuina, Librairie Francaise, Tientsin, 1925, is another work of Rus- 
sian authorship which attempts a survey of the resources and economic 
possibilities of a region of China as yet little developed. For other 
material on the economic resources of Manchuria it will be sufficient 
to refer to the boolts already listed in the Manchuria section of the 
bibliography printed in last month’s issue of Pacific Affairs. The books 
mentioned there, particularly that by Adachi and the large survey pub- 
lished by the Chinese Eastern Railway deal quite exhaustively with 
this question. 

The future economic development and in particular the industrial 
development of China is necessarily a major interest of the present 
Chinese government and indeed of the rest of the industrial world, 
but so far the amount of literature on the matter is quite small. A study 
of this problem as it affects the whole of the Far East is that made 
by Condliffe on the industrial revolution in the Far East which ap- 
peared in article form in two numbers of the Economic Record, Mel- 
bourne University Press, for November, 1926, and May, 1927. The 
substance of his address on industrial development in the Far East, 
delivered before the Chinese Social and Political Science Association 
last year is printed in the China Social and Political Science Review 
for July, 1928. In addition to this the reports printed in Pros- 
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LEMS OF THE Paciric of the round tables on industrialisation to- 
gether with the papers by Hinton on “The Orient and Euro- 
pean Industries” (page 365) and Lieu on “China’s Industrial Develop- 
ment” (page 392) should be read. They may be profitably suppie- 
mented by Lieu’s collection of articles printed in book form as CHina’s 
INDUSTRY AND FINANCE, Government Bureau of Economic Informa- 
tion, Peking, 1927. Vinacke’s PropLems or INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
In Cuina, Princeton University, 1925, will be found helpful not so 
much for its analysis of the existing industrial state of China as for 
its exposition of the difficulties that beset the path to further industrial 
expansion. It considers such limiting factors as financial policies, 
currency, business organisation and communications. After reading 
this statement of the problems and obstacles which, incidentally, are 
also considered in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s third “principle” of his SAN Min 
Cuu I, it is instructive to observe the policy of the present Chinese 
government with regard to these main hindrances to economic prog- 
ress. For this purpose the special number of the China Weekly Review 
for October 10, 1928, is worth consulting for its statements of policy 
from the various ministers of the government on such questions as new 
China’s industrial programme and international financing schemes, as 
well as for its short sketches of contemporary industrial progress. It 
is from the files of such journals as this that most of the modern liter- 
ature on Chinese industrial development must be gleaned. Economic 
Geography (Clark University) for January of this year has an article 
by James, “Industrial China,” and the China Critic (Shanghai) for 
November 15, 1928, one on “Developments in New Kwangsi.” Some 
idea of the stage of development reached in the cotton industry may be 
gained from articles on “Chinese Cotton Mills in Shanghai” in the 
Chinese Economic Journal for November, 1928, and again on “Recent 
Developments in the Cotton Mill Industry in Shanghai” printed in the 
China Weekly Review for February 9, 1929. A valuable little pamphlet 
on this is STATISTICAL INFORMATION CONCERNING CoTTon SPINNING 
1n CuINaA published by the Cotton Yarn Association of Manchester 
in 1928. 

The successful development of any industrial economy is largely 
dependent on the corresponding growth of a satisfactory financial and 
monetary organisation, and in China this is a vital requirement. Lee’s 
CurrENCY, BANKING AND FINANCE IN CHINA, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 1926, is the most serviceable book 
to read for an introduction to the monetary and banking conditions of 
China. An investigation made at an earlier date and of less value now is 
Li: Centra, AND Locar, Finance IN Cuina, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1922. The outstanding work on Chinese money is 
Kann: THe CurrENcIEs oF Curna, Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai, 1926 
—a most comprehensive work that gives all the information one could 
desire. The matter of foreign capital and foreign control in Chinese 
industry has already been considered in the second of these bibliogra- 
phies on “Political China,” but in addition to such works as Willough- 
by’s Foreicn RicHts AND INTERESTS IN CHINA readers might con- 
sult Overlach’s older book, Foreicn Financia Controy IN CHINA 
as well as MacMurray’s article on “Problems of Foreign Capital in 
China” in the April issue of Foreign Affairs (New York) for 1925. 
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Besides reading these it is well to watch current periodicals for contem- 
porary developments in this field, because financial reform is one of the 
major tasks engaging the Chinese government. “Financial Reform in 
China” is the subject of an article in the China Social and Political Sci- 
ence Review for-October, 1928. The China Critic for November 29, 
1928, gives Lieu’s article on “The Central Bank,” and both the China 
Weekly Review for February 23 and the China Critic for February 21 
of this year devote articles to the Kemmerer Commission on currency 
and financial reorganisation in China. It does not appear, however, that 
the recommendations of this Commission will be made available to the 
public for some considerable time yet. 

Whether China will pass through all the same stages of industrial 
development entailing the same radical reactions on the social and cul- 
tural framework of the nation as has been the case in the West, is still 
a moot point, but it is essential to realise that many of these reactions 
are already making themselves evident, and to know something of 
them. Many books previously listed in these articles have sections 
on working and living conditions in the industrial areas of China, but 
one must add to the list a few notable works such as Baker: ExPLAIN- 
inc Cu1NnA, Philpot, London, 1927, and Gamble: PEKinc—A Sociau 
Survey, Doran, New York, 1921, both of which give accounts of some 
of the by-products of industrial life. Then it is advisable to read An- 
derson: HUMANITY AND LABpourR IN CHINA, S.C.M., London, 1928, 
which is based on the investigations made by the Shanghai Child Labour 
Commission. The recommendations of this commission are printed in 
the International Labour Review (Geneva) for May, 1925. Ta Chen, 
an eminent authority_on the labour problems of the Orient, is the writer 
of a valuable series of studies printed in the following numbers of the 
Monthly Labor Review (Washington) of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: December, 1920; August and December, 1921; and 
November, 1924. His article on “The Labor Movement in China” 
appearing in revised form on page 409 of ProsLEMs oF THE PAcIFIc 
was originally published in the /nternational Labour Review for March, 
1927, and his review of the report made by the Child Labour Commis- 
sion is to be seen in the same journal for December, 1924. 

Women’s employment in industry forms one of the main labour 
problems of the East. Women 1n INDUSTRY IN THE ORIENT, a source 
book published by the Women’s Press, New York, in 1926, contains a 
somewhat jumbled collection of good material mostly excerpts from re- 
ports and articles, covering a wider field than its title suggests and in- 
cluding a study of Indian conditions. Certain areas of India provide 
a startling example of some of the effects of industrial development 
in the midst of an Oriental system of domestic industry and agricultural 
economy. For that reason books such as Burnett-Hurst: Lapour 
AND Housinc 1n Bompay, King, London, 1925, or Das: Factory 
LABouR IN INp1A, Gruyter, Berlin, 1923, or again Broughton: Lanour 
IN INDIAN INDuUsTRIES, Oxford University Press, London, 1924, are 
of considerable value in helping towards an appreciation of the forces 
at work in China even though they are not generally descriptive of 
Chinese conditions. An illuminating study of two large Chinese-owned 
industrial enterprises which are conducted under comparatively advanced 
methods and appear fairly free from the stain of bad labour conditions, 
is available in Sung-ho Lin: Facrory Workers In TANGKu, China 
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Foundation Social Research Department, Peiping, 1928. It is a com- 
panion volume to Tao’s valuable monograph on LIvELIHOOD IN PEKING 
published in the same series. Tayler: Farm aNnp Facrory IN CHIN, 
is a short attractive book that should not be overlooked. 

Institutions of considerable significance in the labour problems 
and labour organisation of China are the various guilds. They have 
played a large part, for example, in facilitating the migration of many 
millions of Chinese people to Manchuria. An excellent sociological 
investigation which should be read with Morse’s older book on THe 
GuiLps oF Cu1nA, Longmans Green, London, 1909, has been written 
recently by Burgess: THe Guitps oF PEeKiNnc, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1928. It includes a good bibliography on contem- 
porary industrial problems in China. 

The following are some important studies available in the files of 
the International Labour Review (Geneva) on various phases of Chi- 
nese industry and labour: Kuo: “Labor Conditions and Labor Regu- 
lations in China” (December, 1924) and “Labor Conditions in China” 
(November, 1925); Henry: “Some Aspects of the Labor Movement 
in China” (January, 1927); Tayler and Zung: “Labor and Industry 
in China” (July, 1923). The Monthly Labor Review (Washington) 
for November, 1927, contains Tso’s article on “The Unionization of 
Labor in China,” while “Labor Unions in Canton” is the title of an 
article by Lockwood in the Chinese Recorder (Shanghai) for July, 1927. 
Some idea of the more radical tendencies in the Chinese labour move- 
ment can be gleaned from the first part of an entertaining but one-sided 
and unscientific book recently written by Strong: CHrINa’s MILLIoNs, 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1928. Tyau: CHrna AWAKENED, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1922, and Monroe: CH1na—A NATION IN Evolvu- 
tTI0N, Macmillan, New York, 1928, are two attractive and instructive 
books not hitherto cited in these articles, but useful for sections on 
China’s industrial transformation. 


JAPAN 


The problems of population and supply of natural resources are of 
the greatest concern for Japan. Unlike China where much significant 
factual material cannot yet be accurately ascertained, Japan’s position 
can be pretty clearly expressed in terms of statistics, yet despite this 
knowledge the opinion of Japanese leaders on the interpretation of these 
facts is by no means unanimous. For the figures relating to Japanese 
population and resources it is best to refer to the JAPAN YEAR Book, 
and the 1928 issue in particular should be consulted for a supplementary 
section on food supply. After this the best approach to the question 
is through a reading of the relevant parts of PRoBLEMS OF THE PAciric, 
namely Nasu: “The Problem of Population and Food Supply in Japan” 
(page 339); Yamasaki: “Note on the Geographical Distribution of 
Population” (page 361); and the report of the round table discussion 
on page 117. 

Some of the best available writings on the Japanese population 
question are to be found in the files of leading Western periodicals. 
The Geographic Review (New York) for July, 1928, printed an unusu- 
ally good study of “The Pressure of Population in Japan.” A perusal 
of these 25 pages, well illustrated with diagrams and photographs, ought 
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to provide a clear and accurate understanding of the problem. The 
much discussed policy of rapid industrialisation as a means of relief 
from Japan’s population pressure is considered by the same writer in 
the April number of this magazine for 1929. A companion study to 
these is by Dorothy Orchard on “Agrarian Problems of Modern 
Japan,” part of which has appeared in the Journal of Political Economy 
(Chicago) for April, 1929, and will be concluded in the June issue of 
that magazine. Taken together, for they were prepared in collaboration, 
these three articles form probably the most serviceable study of Japa- 
nese population. They are, however, by no means the only studies at 
hand, for the same subject of industrialisation is discussed in the /nter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva) for October, 1927, in Ayusawa’s 
article on “The Population Problem and Industrialisation in Japan.” 
Economica (London) for June, 1926, contains an analysis of the prob- 
lem by Allen, “The Population Problem in Japan,” which takes the 
optimistic view that Japan in view of her position with regard to the 
potential resources and markets of the Pacific may be able to laugh at 
the Malthusian spectre, though she can do this only by industrialisation 
and at the expense of many unique cultural qualities of her civilisation. 
Allen is the author of MopERN JAPAN AND Its ProsiEmMs, Dutton, New 
York, 1927, which gives in three or four of its chapters on trade, bank- 
ing and industry an excellent picture of the economic framework of 
present-day Japan. A newer book by Brown: JAPAN IN THE WorLD 
Topay, Revell, New York, 1928, contains sections of interest on the 
economic problem, but that is not its main subject and generally it is 
of less value than Allen’s work. Other articles on the matter are by 
Buchanan, “Rural Economy in Japan” in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (Harvard University) for August, 1923; Nakamura, “The Live- 
lihood of Agricultural Labourers in Japan,” in the Journal of Political 
Economy (Chicago) for 1921 (page 767) ; and Sato, “The Rice Indus- 
try of Japan,” in the Economic Journal (London) for December, 1918. 
The Trans-Pacific (Tokyo) for July 30, August 6 and August 13, 1927, 
contains an interesting study on “The Food Problem of Japan,” which 
discusses both the supply and the nutritive value of Japan’s food. The 
author, E. C..Grey, also contributes a similar article on “Has Japan 
Enough to Eat” to the magazine Asia for April, 1928. A statistical 
enquiry made by an economist who arrives at the conclusion that Japan’s 
resources are increasing at a greater rate than her people is printed in 
the Trans-Pacific for July 7, 1928, under the heading “Japan is not 
Over-populated.” It also can be seen in the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo) 
for June 29 and the Peking Leader for July 12. As illustrative of a 
somewhat conservative Japanese opinion one may suggest two articles 
by Professor Yamamoto in the Economic Review of the Kyoto Univer- 
sity, “The Question of Population in Japan” (July, 1927), and “The 
Principles of Emigration Policy” (December, 1927). The December 
number for 1926 of this journal contains Professor Kawada’s “Agri- 
cultural Problems and Their Solution in Japan,” and indeed the whole 
series of this periodical (begun only in 1926) should be consulted if 
possible, for it contains useful studies on many phases of Japan’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Probably the most interesting book to study in addition to Allen’s 
on the subject of Japan’s industrial development is Harada: Lasor 
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CONDITIONS IN JAPAN, Columbia University Press, New York, 1928. 
The title of the book gives no adequate idea of the scope of its contents 
for it includes chapters on industrial development and resources, food 
and population problems, as well as an investigation of the labour prob- 
lem and of standards of living. It also has a useful bibliography of 
recent periodical literature both Japanese and Western. Another Colum- 
bi. publication on Japan is Takizawa: THE PENETRATION OF Money 

NOMY IN JAPAN, New York, 1927, a study in economic history up 
>» the time of the fall of the Shogunate and thus not of direct interest 
for the present day. But it is interesting and worth attention for its 
portrayal of certain social and economic forces in Japan. A recognised 
work that requires no further comment, but requires to be read, is 
Uyehara: THe INpustry AND TRADE oF JAPAN, King, London, 1927. 
Ogata: THE CooreraTivE MovEMENT IN JAPAN, King, London, 1923, 
is a good study of one notable product of Japanese industrialism. For 
the story of the most recent developments in Japanese industry and 
commerce it is a good plan to read through the various articles that 
make up the ANNuAL Review, 1928-1929, published by the Japan 
Advertiser (Tokyo). This annual presents a pretty complete survey of 
Japanese economic activities in the form of short articles, many of them 
written by economists and industrial and financial leaders. It is well 
fortified with statistical tables and graphs. 

On Japanese labour and living conditions there is a fair amount of 
material in English and a larger amount in Japanese. Besides Harada’s 
book there are two earlier works, Morimoto: THE STANDARD oF Liv- 
ING IN JAPAN, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1918, and Katayama: 
THe Lasor MovEeMENT IN JAPAN, Kerr & Co., Chicago, 1918. Then 
the International Labour Review (Geneva) is an important source for 
reference. The number for February, 1922, has Kawakami’s “Labor 
Conditions in Japanese Coal Mines” and the May number for 1923 his 
“Conditions of Labor in the Japanese Spinning Industry.” 

Two notable studies by a Japanese member of the International 
Labour Secretariat are Ayusawa: INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND LAror 
LEGISLATION IN JAPAN, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1926, and 
his article on “Japan and the International Labour Organisation,” League 
of Nations Union, London, 1926. For nearly all present-day move- 
ments and legislation in Japanese labour, the files of the /nternational 
Labour Review (Geneva) or the Monthly Labor Review (Washington) 
will be found adequate. The November number for 1926 of this latter 
publication contains a study of “Labor Conditions Among the Textile 
Workers of India, China and Japan ;” that for November, 1925, has an 
article by Ta Chen on “Labor Conditions in Japan”; and for October, 
1925, one by Yoshisaka on “Labor Recruiting in Japan and Its Control.” 
The evolution of Japan’s labour’ movement under the spur of indus- 
trialisation and the post-war depression is well traced out in Tsurumi’s 
addresses to the Williamstown Institute of Politics on the subject of 
“The Origin and Growth of the Labor Movement in Japan,” which is 
printed on page 91 of Tur RE-AWAKENING OF THE ORIENT, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1925. The most up-to-date information on 
Japanese labour problems and standards is that contained in the report 
made by the Director of the International Labour Office on his recent 
visit to the Far East. This report is now available and is an invaluable 
document. 
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Material on the business and financial conditions of Japan is easily 
available, most of it in the form of official and statistical reports. Typical 
of these is the concise REvort oN Economic ConpDiITIONS IN JAPAN, \ 
published annually for the British Department of Overseas Trade by 
H. M. Stationery Office, London. Within the space of its 100 pages it 
manages to compress a terse yet comprehensive resume of Japan’s eco- 
nomic life. Similar to it though not so full is the Japan section in the 
ComMERCE YEAR Book, Vol. II, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, 1928, or the separate trade information bulletins 
issued by that Department on specific phases of Japanese trade. Ex- 
amples of these are No. 573 on Raw MarTeriats ENTERING INTO THE 
JAPANESE IRON AND STEEL INpustRY; No. 505 on ELectric DEVELOP- 
MENT IN JAPAN; and No. 384 on TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAPANESE TRADE. Another short economic and business review is pub- 
lished as Bulletin 14 (April 30, 1928), of the Institute of International 
Finance, New York, and is entitled Crepir Position or JAPAN. It 
should be useful for its condensed statistics and comment on Japanese 
external trade, public debt and overseas borrowings. The standard 
official Japanese source is the large FINANCIAL AND Economic ANNUAL 
oF JAPAN issued by the Japanese Department of Finance at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Tokyo, and giving a great volume of information 
chiefly statistics. The ANNuAL Report published by the Bank of 
Japan at Tokyo, 1928, is a useful source of a similar nature. 

A more academic enquiry of some interest is Furuya: JAPAN’s 
ForEIGN EXCHANGE AND HER BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL Pay- 
MENTS, Columbia University Press, New York, 1928—a recent attempt 
to formulate a theory of exchange that would harmonise better with 
Japanese conditions than the commonly accepted theory of exchange. 
The introductory chapter is noteworthy for its description and history 
of Japanese financial machinery. A supplementary shorter study is an 
article by Allen, “Recent Currency and Exchange Policy in Japan” in 
the March issue of the Economic Journal (London) for 1925. Two 
books on Japan not previously discussed here but containing chapters 
on economic questions are NATIONS oF Topay: JAPAN, Houghton Mif- 
flin, New York, 1928, primarily a political history edited by Buchan, 
and the older book by Dautremer: THe JAPANESE EMPIRE AND I's 
Economic Conpitions, Fisher Unwin, London, 1915. To these may 
be added Hoshino: Economic History or Cuosen, Bank of Chosen, 
Seoul, 1920, and the small descriptive book ProcressivE Formosa put 
out by the government of that island in 1926. 


NortH AMERICA 


The half dozen books mentioned below are not written as investiga- 
tions of specific economic phenomena of the United States or Canada, 
but they nearly all consider the relationship of American economic ac- 
tivities to the rest of the world and to other non-economic phases of 
America’s own civilisation. Some of them are of non-American author- 
ship, many of them take a frankly critical point of view, and all of them 
will be found attractive reading. The second volume on “The Indu- 
trial Era” of Beard’s Tot Risk of AMERICAN CIVILISATION, Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1928, is an admirable historical survey of the evolution 
of American industry. It is wide but not vague in its range, brings the 
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story of events down to 1927, and has the further attraction of consid- 
erable literary merit. Mazur: AMERICAN Prospertty—Its Causes 
AND CONSEQUENCES, Viking Press, New York, 1928, is a somewhat 
enthusiastic statement, by an American banker, of the purely “business” 
rather than “economic” factors that have contributed to the present 
material prosperity of the United States. Such chapter headings as 
“The xivolution of the Consumer,” “The Puzzle of American Pros- 
perity,” “The Age of Merchandising,” “The Battle for Consumers’ Loy- 
alty,” give some idea of its treatment. The present-day developments 
of America’s immigration problems and policies are well traced out in 
an ably written book by Panunzio: ImmicratTIonN Cross Roaps, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1927. Peel: TH Economic Impact oF AMErica, 
Macmillan, London, 1928, is a book by an English politician who makes 
a study of the effects on European nations of the great productive 
and economic power that America has come to command. There are 
three books of appreciation or criticism of American industrial life 
that are noteworthy. Siegfried’s AmErica Comes or Ace, Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1927, is now well known, but it may usefully be 
read as a companion to a smaller book by an Australian journalist, 
Adam: An AusTRALIAN Looks at America, Allen & Unwin, London, 
1928, which is a decidedly stimulating though not profound comparison 
of labour and industry in America with the conditions of Australia. An 
idea of the contents can be gained from the review of the book in the 
March number of Pacific Affairs. A short German appreciation by 
the editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung is Feiler’s AMERICA SEEN 
THroucH GERMAN Eyes, New Republic, New York, 1928. 


Some of the most helpful literature on the economic life of the 
United States comes from the Government departments of Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Labor, whose periodical publications will be frequent- 
ly cited here. The Commerce YEAR Boox, Vor. I, and the YEAR Book 
oF AGRICULTURE are two invaluable works of reference. The former 
is a compendium of all phases of America’s economic order, ranging 
over such topics as production, prices, trade, agricultural production, 
fuel and power, construction, manufactures, finance and communica- 
tions. Likewise the files of the BULLETIN of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics or the Monthly Labor Review will provide one with information 
on all new trends in the conditions of labour and employment not only 
in the United States but in foreign countries. 

Dublin: Poruration ProsLeMs IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapva, Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1926, is about the best book 
for the general reader on this topic in that it considers the American 
population problems in all their , bearings upon migration, agriculture 
and natural resources and conditions of employment, and is withal not 
too large or technical. It is described as an outgrowth of papers pre- 
sented to the 1924 annual meeting of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. An estimate of the population changes in the United States dur- 
ing the period 1925 to 1975 is made in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology for September, 1928, the figure for 1975 being put at about 175 
millions. A short note on population trends in relation to agriculture 
and on the distribution between farm, village and urban populations 
appears on page 44 of the last numrber of the Annals (March, 1929). 
Baker’s article on “Population, Food Supply and American Agriculture” 
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is printed in the July number of the Geographical Review for 1928 and 
considers some of the world problems of population and food supply 
as well as the development of American food production. It contains 
illuminating graphs on the various changes occurring in American agri- 
culture. ‘The same author has contributed a valuable article to Eco- 
nomic Geography for January, 1929, on the subject of “Agricultural 
Regions of North America.” It is the seventh of a series of articles 
on the same topic which have appeared in this journal since October, 
1926, successive sections being published in the numbers for July and 
October of 1927, and again during 1928. These are all well illustrated 
with photographs and charts and should provide one of the best short 
surveys of the agricultural resources of the country. On the whole 
question of America’s natural resources the journal Economic Geo- 
graphy will be found most helpful. 

To realise how much the problems facing the agricultural pro- 
ducer of America differ from the problems of the Far East, it is suf- 
ficient to read the Annals for January, 1925, which is entirely devoted 
to the investigation of “The Agricultural Situation in the United States.” 
In the foreword it is pointed out that the United States is changing 
from a nation with a great surplus in food products to a nation with a 
deficit in food production. To bring this enquiry up to date one should 
read the latest number of the same journal for March, 1929—a large 
volume of 470 pages containing a good collection of expert opinion on 
the problem of Farm Relief. It provides an excellent study guide to 
the present problems of American agriculture. A shorter and vivid 
picture of the situation of the American agriculturalist combined with 
an examination of the application of scientific methods to farming is 
given in a book by Mead and Ostrolenk: Harvey BaumM—A Stupy or 
THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia. It states the essential paradox of scientific agriculture 
thus: “If American farmers were generally to adopt the proven methods 
of scientific agriculture, the farming industry would quickly and in the 
grand manner go into bankruptcy.” There are two sections of the 1923 
YraR Book or AGRICULTURE published also as separate pamphlets by 
the Department and of decided interest. They are No. 895 and No. 896 
on Our ForacE Resources and THe UTiiisatTion oF Our LANDS FOR 
Crops, PASTURES AND Forests. 

The facts of Canada’s population and resources are most acces- 
sible in the CanapA YEAR Book, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, or in the HANDBOOK oF CaNnapDA, University of Toronto, 1924, 
published for the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
More suitable for the requirements of this article is the briefer survey 
by Rew: Economic Resources or Canapa, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1925. These are books for the most part useful in giving 
facts and figures. For the study of the trends and problems hidden 
in those facts, readers should refer to a back number of the Annals 
on “Social and Economic Conditions in the Dominion of Canada” (May, 
1923) for a first-rate collection of articles on such topics as population, 
resources and development, transportation, trade and finance. For the 
guidance of those who desire to read further on the problems of Canada, 
it may be mentioned that an admirable select bibliography on industrial 
and social conditions in Canada is included in this publication. A more 
recent guide to new books and studies of Canadian economic questions 
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is to be seen in the bibliographical material forming part of the periodi- 
cal ConTRIBUTIONS TO CANADIAN Economics, Vou. I, 1928, published 
by the Librarian of the University of Toronto. Besides these bibliogra- 
phies it contains four useful articles. Two official periodicals on Can- 
adian food and natural resources are the Agricultural Gazette of the 
Agricultural Department and Natural Resources, a monthly publication 
of the Department of the Interior. 

To make a selection of the literature on the industrial development 
of North America and particularly of the United States seems at once 
a hopeless and a superfluous task. The United States has come to stand 
in the eyes of the world as symbolic of an industrial and even machine 
civilisation. Whether that estimate is true or not it is impossible to 
doubt the immense part of American civilisation which is concerned with 
or derived from, her industrial development. The flood of books and 
periodicals on the innumerable branches of the industrial structure is in 
itself ample evidence of this. The few books mentioned here are there- 
fore included only because they illustrate certain well recognised prin- 
ciples and policies of American industry or to supplement the criti- 
cism given in the books listed at the head of this section, 

A brief outline of the policies that have come to be summed up 
in the word “rationalisation” appears in Houston: MEMORANDUM oN 
RATIONALISATION IN THE UNITED States, League of Nations (Eco- 
nomic and Financial Section), Geneva, 1927—a paper submitted to the 
preparatory committee of the International Economic Conference. For 
a fuller account of one important part of this movement it is best to 
read the publications of the Department of Commerce on simplified 
practice and elimination of waste. Of these an excellent statement is 
an extract (printed separately) from the 14th annual report of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, at that time, Mr. Hoover. It is entitled Procrrss 
IN THE ELIMINATION oF WasTE. A good comprehensive statement of 
the movement towards standardised production in much of American 
industry is contained in the Annals for May, 1928, a number which is 
wholly devoted to the subject “Standards in Industry.” A_ broader 
study of the industrial mechanism of America is the British report of 
the delegation appointed to study INpustrraL CONDITIONS IN THE 
Unirtep STATES OF AMERICA AND CanapA, Cmd 2833, H. M. Station- 
ery Office, London, 1927. This 100 page report gives a good review 
under the broad headings of industrial conditions, industrial relations, 
conditions of wage earners and other miscellaneous topics, and is well 
supported with 50 pages of documents and statistics. For the general 
reader unable to give time to a closer study, this report is admirably 
suited. An excellent article on “American Industry and Its Signifi- 
cance” which discusses the growth of American industry and analyses 
some of the underlying causes, at the same time making some compari- 
son with conditions in Great Britain, is published in the Round Table 
(London) for March, 1927. It may be read in conjunction with a 
somewhat similar article of American authorship appearing in the 
Economic Journal (London) for June, 1928, namely Sloan’s “Business 
Prospects in the United States.” The latest issue of this same journal 
for March, 1929, has a study on “Output per head in the United 
States and the United Kingdom.” 

The close inter-relations of American foreign trade and invest- 
ments, tariff policies and international accounts will be clearly realised 
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if one reads through a recent number of the Annals on “Tariff Problems 
of the United States” (January, 1929). Of its six main divisions, 
three are on agriculture and the tariff, foreign investments and the 
tariff, and international complications of the tariff, respectively. The 
last article is a useful one on “The Future Tariff Policy of the United 
States.” 

AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND 

Such literature as is given here on Australia and New Zealand is 
far from comprehensive and is confined mainly to a few standard 
works along with some of the notable writing of recent date. For 
a fair idea of Australian economic affairs, especially in so far as they 
bear on the problems of the Pacific, one need hardly do more than 
study thoroughly the two small books issued last year by the two 
branches of this Institute in Australia. The first one produced by the 
Victoria branch is entitled THe ProrLinc oF AustTrRALIA, Macmillan, 
Melbourne, 1928, and is a collection of articles from Australian author- 
ities on the various phases of the population problem. This problem 
is considered in its relation to immigration, to industry and urbanisa- 
tion, to climatic factors and settlement, and to racial composition and 
geographic distribution. The book is not designed to present any spe- 
cial thesis or to advocate any policy, and indeed it contains a good 
deal of conflicting opinion. It does, however, give a good series of 
differing approaches on to the population experiment of Australia. A 
summary of its contents is given in the review on page 27 of Pacific 
Affairs for December, 1928. The other book, SrupiEs 1n AUSTRALIAN 
Arrarrs, Macmillan, Melbourne, 1928, is a product of the New South 
Wales branch. It is largely though not wholly devoted to economic prob- 
lems, for the first seven chapters treat in turn of natural resources, 
standard of living, development and migration, tariff policy, loan and 
banking policies, and Australian trade in the Pacific. It thus gives a 
pretty comprehensive picture of Australia’s economic life although the 
question of industrial development is not considered in any detail. The 
last (May) number of Pacific Affairs contains a lengthy review on page 
292 of the book, giving the gist of each chapter and making some ap- 
praisal of the conclusions drawn in them. 

An official report which formulates a number of recommendations 
on Australian economic policies and thus to some extent supplements 
the unofficial and academic study made in the two books just mentioned 
is the Report oF THE British Economic Mission, Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 6 F 16, 1929. The task of this delegation 
was to study problems relating to the promotion of trade and commerce 
between Great Britain and Australia and to the increase of settlement 
in Australia. In addition to the recommendations made, the report in- 
cludes some useful memoranda on finance, immigration, industrial re- 
search, tariffs, arbitration, taxation, transport, pastoral industries, and 
marketing. It is only a short document of some 40 pages but is of 
distinct interest. An older but serviceable symposium of Australian 
affairs somewhat similar in construction to StuprEs in AUSTRALIAN 
AFFarrs is AUSTRALIA—EcoNoMIC AND PoniticaL StuprEs, (Atkin- 
son, Editor) Macmillan, Melbourne, 1920. Some of the chapters deal 
with political or social matters, but there are others on the labour move- 
ment, the physiographic control of settlement, the White Australia 
policy, and the private wealth of Australia. 
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Material on the natural resources and population of Australia 
other than that given in the books discussed above, is available in a 
number of articles. A geographer who has contributed a considerable 
amount to the literature of Australian natural wealth and physical con- 
ditions of settlement and land utilisation, is Griffith Taylor whose 
article on “Australia as a Field of Settlement” appeared in Foreign 4 f- 
fairs (New York) for July, 1927. An earlier one on “Frontiers of 
Settlement in Australia” is printed in the American Geographical le- 
view for January, 1926. His book ENvIRONMENT AND Race, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1927, may profitably be consulted since 
Part III on “The White Race in the Australian Environment” con- 
tains five chapters of significance on population, settlement, and future 
development in Australia. A useful study of “The Settlement of Nor- 
thern Australia” by G. L. Wood occurs in an early number of The Eco- 
nomic Record (Melbourne) for May, 1926. This writer contributed 
another article on “The Immigration Problem in Australia” to the No- 
vember issue of that journal for 1926. One aspect of Australia’s im- 
migration policy is dealt with in an article of Australian authorship in 
the Round Table for March, 1921, on the subject of “White Aus- 
tralia.” This is the policy discussed in a similar article in the October, 
1925, number of Foreign Affairs. Chidell: AustraLia—WHITE or 
YeELLow, Heinemann, London, 1926, is devoted to an examination of 
the White Australia policy and to a plea for increased emigration from 
the United Kingdom to Australia. 


Three official publications are readily available on the broad eco- 
nomic questions of Australia. The first is of course the invaluable 
CoMMONWEALTH YEAR Book, Bureau of Census and Statistics, Mel- 
bourne. The others are two publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, namely Ferrin: AustRALIA—COMMERCIAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL HanpsBoox, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1922, 
and the short trade bulletin (No. 390) by Chapman: AustraLia—A 
Survey oF Its REsouRcEs AND ForeIcn TraprE, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, 1926. A large and interesting body of information 
is brought together in Dalton: Report oN THE Economic AND Com- 
MERCIAL SITUATION oF AusTRALIA, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 
This 100 page annual report from the British Department of Overseas 
Trade is one of the most interesting and convenient books for consulta- 
tion. For purely factual material the books listed in this paragraph 
are quite adequate. 

An economic analysis and interpretation of these facts is to be 
seen in the work of an Australian economist, Benham: THe Pros- 
PERITY OF AUSTRALIA, King, London, 1928. The book is valuable not 
only for its calculations and estimates of national assets and incomes 
and measurement of prosperity but also for its four chapters on deter- 
minants of prosperity, protection, wage-regulation, and conclusions and 
suggestions. It is not all easy reading but it warrants careful consid- 
eration. The book is reviewed at some length in Pacific Affairs for 
May, 1928, on page 38. A recognised work on the wealth and income 
of Australia is Sutcliffe: Tae Nationa Divipenp, Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, Melbourne, 1927. Two notable periodicals that should 
be consulted on Australian economic affairs are the Round Table for 
all current developments of any note, and the Economic Record for 
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more expert and academic description and analysis of economic prob- 
lems. Both of these journals deal also with the affairs of New Zea- 
land. A new Australian journal which has lately produced its first 
number and will likely be of some importance is the Australian Quar- 
terly, New Century Press, Sydney. Described as a quarterly review of 
Australian politics, it also contains in this first issue two articles on the 
arbitration system and on “A Treasurer’s Problems” which are of di- 
rect economic interest. 

The literature on New Zealand such as required for this biblio- 
graphy is not extensive. The New ZraLanp OrrictaL YEAR Book, 
Census and Statistics Office, Wellington, is the most necessary book for 
reference. NEw ZEALAND—ITs RrEsouRCES AND ForeIGN TRADE is 
the title of a trade bulletin (No. 443) issued in 1926 by the United 
States Department of Commerce. It deals in very brief space with 
the principal economic trends and issues of the country. Reeves: THE 
Lone Wuite Croup, Allen & Unwin, London, 1924, is a classic work 
which is primarily historical but of decided value for its discussion 
of many characteristics of New Zealand’s economic structure. This ap- 
plies also to his other work State EXPERIMENTs IN AUSTRALIA AND 
New ZEALAND, Allen & Unwin, London, reprinted 1923. A more re- 
cent treatment of the question of government control of labour ac- 
tivities is to be seen in an article by Condliffe: “Experiments in State 
Control in New Zealand” published in the International Labour Review 
for March, 1924. This journal also contains Findlay’s “Industrial 
Peace in New Zealand” in the number for October, 1921, and three 
articles by Sells on “The Development of State Wage Regulation in 
New Zealand and Australia” in the numbers for October, November 
and December of 1924. An idea of the close inter-dependence of the 
monetary and banking organisation of Australasia with that of the 
United Kingdom can be gained from a reading of an article in the 
Economic Journal (London) for December, 1924. A useful account 
of the present condition of New Zealand industry, and of the opinions 
held in the country on the efficacy of the Court of Arbitration is to be 
found in the PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 
Government Printer, Wellington, 1928, which was held last year. The 
papers presented by the economists to the conference are included in 
the volume and are of value. Pacific Affairs for March of this year 
includes an article by Scholefield on “Japan and New Zealand” which 
discusses the recent trade agreement concluded between the two coun- 
tries. 


MALAYSIA 


A number of references to Malaya and Indo-China are to be found 
in some of the books previously listed in this article. Thus Bain’s book 
on ores in the Far East has sections on the mineral wealth of Malaysia 
and some of the literature listed under Chinese migration has to do 
with the same area. The additional literature given here consists mostly 
of official reports and handbooks. There are other books on Malaysia 
but few of them are of importance for the economic information they 
provide. On Malaya proper there is a small handbook, Malayan 
TraDE ANNUAL, Low, Marston & Co., London, 1928, which gives the 
essential facts and figures of the trade and development of the area. 
Swettenham: British Mataya, Lane, London, 1920, is an older book 
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more concerned with the political and social problems but it has some 
references to the economic life of Malaya and to the part the Chinese 
have, taken in its development. An article which elaborates this last 
fact is to be seen in the Living Age for April 15, 1928, under the title 
of “Wide Open Singapore.” 

Information on the vast colonial empire of Holland is available 
in several official handbooks in English. A greater part of the literature 
is, however, printed in the Dutch language. A companion handbook to 
the one noted above on Malaya is Coote: Commercial HANDBOOK or 
THE NETHERLAND East INnprEs, Low, Marston & Co., London, 1928, 
A larger and more serviceable volume is the HANDBOOK OF THE NeETH- 
ERLAND E,Ast INpIEs issued by the United States Department of Com- 
merce in 1923. This includes a survey of the resources and develop- 
ment of both the Dutch possessions and of British Malaya. It is prob- 
ably the most useful single book to consult on the whole of Malaysia. 
For those who cannot procure it, however, one may suggest a corre- 
sponding British official survey which is similar in scope though not 
so full, Bluett: Report ON THE Economic SITUATION OF THE Netu- 
ERLAND Est InpiEs, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1927. It is one 
of the several publications of the Department of Overseas Trade al- 
ready mentioned here. The series of handbooks issued by the British 
I‘oreign Office in 1920 include a number on the separate territories of 
the Dutch East Indies, on Java, Sumatra, Celebes and Borneo, as well 
as on Indo-China and Siam. ‘These consider political and strategic 
factors primarily but devote some space to questions of economic in- 
terest. 

For the Philippines it is advisable to read some of the annual re- 
ports of certain government departments in the islands, notably the de- 
partments of agriculture and forestry and the department of labour. 
These are published by the Government Printing Bureau at Manila 
and contain valuable material discussing more than the mere activities 
of the departments. A popular illustrated hand book is the Commer- 
cIAL HANDBOOK OF THE PHILIPPINES, Bureau of Printing, Manila, 
1924. A trade information bulletin (No. 410) issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce deals with the REsourcES AND ‘TRADE 
OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. The principal unofficial work that treats 
specifically of the economic problems of the islands is Miller: Econo- 
MIC CONDITIONS IN THE PHiLipprInes, Ginn & Co., New York, 1920. 
This is a fairly full study and its chief disadvantage now is that it was 
written nearly ten years ago. Two more recent and more substantial 
works which unfortunately devote only a small space to the discussion 
of economic questions are Roosevelt: THe PuiiprprinEs—A ‘TREASURE 
AND A ProBLEM, Sears, New York, 1926, and Williams: THe Unitep 
STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES, Doubleday Page & Co., New York, 
1924. But better than either of these and indeed probably the outstand- 
ing work on the Philippines in all aspects of their development eco- 
nomic and otherwise is the new book by Forbes: THe Puitiprine Is- 
LANDS, Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1928. It consists of two large 
volumes and is well documented and illustrated, and it comes from the 
pen of an undoubted authority on the subject. A good review of the 
book is to be seen in the New York Times Book Review for February 
17, 1929, under the heading “Our Stewardship in the Philippines.” 
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Consular Jurisdiction 


Its PLACE IN THE PRESENT CLAMOR FOR THE ABOLITION OF TREATIES 
By Kwan Hai-tung in the L’impartial 
Translated by the China Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations 


Since Dr. Sun Yat-sen, late president of Kuomintang, specifically 
instructed us to abolish the unequal treaties, the whole nation has been 
most sincere in following his instructions. The recovery of the conces- 
sions in Hankow and Kiukiang in 1926, the conversion of the Mixed 
Court in the International Settlement in Shanghai to a provisional 
court under China’s judicial system in 1927, and the recent revision of 
treaties with twelve nations are definite accomplishments in this direc- 
tion. The unjust system has already broken down, and a new era 
is open in the history of China’s foreign relations. However, we must 
know that we should not consider this partial success and the inade- 
quate revisions as satisfactory; our ultimate object must be the total 
abolition of the unequal treaties. 

The unequal treaties operate in many ways: tariff restriction, con- 
sular jurisdiction, concessions and settlements, leased territories, for- 
eign military guards in China, foreign factories in China, postal admin- 
istration, radio stations and the inland river navigation, etc. Among 
these the tariff restrictions and consular jurisdiction constitute the 
gravest violation of our sovereignty and inflict upon our country the 
greatest insult. Our rights are forfeited and our finance is restricted. 
Since the special conference on tariff autonomy in 1925, the question 
has been under constant discussion and negotiation. As a result, tariff 
autonomy was officially declared on the Ist of February this year. 
While the problems are by no means solved a good beginning is made. 

Regarding consular jurisdiction the situation is different. In spite 
of the fact that a movement for its abolition was initiated in 1902, and 
a proposal to this effect was made both at the Paris Peace Conference 
and at the Washington Conference, yet the report of the commission in 
1926 stopped with a repetition of the former condition that a perfect 
legal system should materialize first. So up to this, day, we are unable 
to realize our fond hope of abolishing consular jurisdiction. When the 
time will come is very uncertain. Since the Nanking Road incident 
on the 30th May (1925), the outcry for the abolition of extraterrito- 
riality has become louder and steps towards its accomplishment are more 
vigorous day by day. At present it has aroused the whole nation. 
Some young students have even committed suicide in their moments 
of indignation, but the officials in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs have 
been entirely puzzled, knowing not how to solve this problem. In these 
days when humanity is supposedly enlightened, the existence of such 
an illegitimate system should not be allowed. However, the imperial- 
ists are still intending to uphold and maintain their special privileges, 
the while making untenable excuses of one kind or another. It should 
be known that China of today is not that of 20 years ago when she was 
goaded by England to effect legal reforms, or that of 80 years ago 
when consular jurisdiction was first conceded to the treaty nations. 
Therefore, no matter from what vantage points one views the situation, 
consular jurisdiction should be abolished. But at the present time 
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when the outcry for its abolition has reached a high pitch, the slightest 
carelessness in handling the situation will cause serious hindrances to 
its success. For the sake of obtaining a remedy and avoiding all ob. 
stacles to a successful finish, it is absolutely necessary thoroughly to 
study the causes and evils of this sytem and then devise methods for 
its abolition. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION 


The system of consular jurisdiction originated in the time of the 
crusaders. As the laws of Christian and Mohammedan nations at the 
time differed, this bad practice sprang up. In the time of Rome and 
Greece, every nation in Europe adopted the principle of jurisdiction 
over individuals. They stated that the laws of their countries were 
only for the protection of the interests of their, own peoples and that 
no foreigners were entitled to the same privileges. So the forcign 
residents were left to their own choice as to what to follow. ‘This 
may be called the embryonic stage of this system. In the primitive 
stage of natural life one is inclined to be anti-foreign, but when life 
becomes more complex it is impossible to live without communications 
with other nations. Therefore all nations pass from the stage of anti- 
foreign feeling to the stage of despising foreigners. On the pyramid 
in Egypt an inscription reads that no alien is allowed to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the laws of Egypt. Greece called aliens “barbarians ;” in 
fact, the word Hellas (Greece) means “civilized.” The Romans called 
aliens “thieves and robbers” who were unfit to be governed by the mu- 
nicipal laws of Rome. The ideas of the Romans and Greeks, expressing 
an attitude of detestation of aliens, influenced Turkey. The Mohamme- 
dan Bible (Koran) was generally considered at that time as a kind of 
law for the religious people of the country only. All the others were 
looked upon as heathens to whom it did not apply. People coming 
from Europe to Turkey were given an area specially allotted for their 
residence and all the customs and practice in that area were left to their 
own choice. There they were allowed to exercise the laws of their own 
countries. The idea was that Europeans, being barbarians, were untfit 
to enjoy the privileges of the laws of a civilized country. Thus, if 
the European residents went to law, the judge of Turkey would refuse 
to take up the case, and both parties had to select one person each from 
among their own countrymen, who had resided in Turkey for a long 
time, as their judges to decide the case. Later on, owing to the daily 
increase of such cases, the foreign residents of each nation asked their 
governments to appoint officials to be stationed there to look after their 
affairs, with the title of consul. This is the origin of consular juris- 
diction, In view of this, the system of consular jurisdiction was at 
first an unjust practice on the part of the nations which refused to look 
after foreign residents in their territory. Later on European nations 
took advantage of it and evolved the present system. In the 15th 
century when the traders of Northern Europe began to come to South 
Europe consular jurisdiction was also practiced but it existed only for 
a short while; in Asia and Africa, however, it has spread extensively. 
Time flies, and our country has suffered from consular jurisdiction for 
86 years already. The violation of our sovereignty and the insult to 
our nation in the past need not be recounted. Let us turn our eyes to 
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the future. The first nation to impose consular jurisdiction upon us 
was England, the arch-representative of imperialism. Article VIII of 
the five ports trade regulations between China and England in 1843, 


says: , : 

A British subject having reason to complain of a Chinese must proceed 
to the consulate, and state his grievance. ‘The consul will inquire into the 
merits of the case, and do his utmost to arrange it amicably. In like manner, 
if a Chinese have reason to complain of a British subject, the consul shail 
no less listen to his complaint, and endeavor to settle it in a friendly manner. 
If disputes take place of such a nature that the consul cannot arrange them 
amicably, then he shall request the assistance of the Chinese authorities, that 
they may together examine into the merits of the case, and decide it equitably. 
British subjects who may commit any crime in China shall be tried and 
punished by the consul, or other public functionary authorized thereto, ac- 
cording to the laws of Great Britain. Chinese subjects who may be guilty 
of any criminal act towards British subjects shall be arrested and punished 
by the Chinese authority, according to the laws of China. 

The trade regulations concluded in 1844 between China and the United 

States and China and France, have similar stipulations. The first ar- 

ticle of the trade regulations made between China and the U. S. A. 

says: ‘ 

Subjects of China, who may be guilty of any criminal act towards 
American subjects, shall be arrested and punished by the Chinese author- 
ities according to the laws of China; and subjects of the United States who 
may commit any crime in China, shall be subject to be tried and punished 
only by the consul or other public functionary of the United States thereto 
authorized, according to the laws of the country. 

The second article says: 

Concerning a civil law case, Chinese official and the consul shall first 
jointly try to settle it by compromise. If failing to have it thus settled, 
the Chinese official in company with the consul can proceed to investigate 
and decide the case. 

The third article says: 

All controversies occurring in China between subjects of the United 
States and the subjects of any other governments shall be regulated by the 
treaties existing between the United States and such governments respectively, 
without interference on the part of China. 

The five ports trade regulations were, as stipulated, to be in force 
for a term of 12 years only. At the expiration of the term, our nation 
could, as a matter of course, refuse to renew. In case of renewal, all 
stipulations which are unfair should be abolished. However, China 
has been fooled again and again by the imperialists! In 1856, Yeh 
Min-chen’s (viceroy of Kuangtung and Kuangsi) arrest of a sailor on 
board a steamer flying the British flag in Canton, and the murder of 
French priests in Kwangsi, precipitated the war with Great Britain and 
France in 1858. ‘At China’s defeat the Tientsin treaty was signed. By 
this treaty not only was consular jurisdiction continued but it became 


more strict. 
Article XV in the Sino-British Treaty says: 

All questions in regard to rights, whether of property or person, aris- 
ing between British subjects, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the British 
authorities. 

Article XVI says: 

British subjects who may commit any crime in China shall be tried and 
punished by the consul or other public functionary authorized thereto, accord- 
ing to the laws of Great Britain. Chinese subjects who may be guilty of any 
criminal act towards British subjects shall be arrested and punished by the 
Chinese authorities, according to the laws of China. Justice shall be equit- 
able and impartially administered on both sides. 
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Article XVII says: 

A British subject having reason to complain of a Chinese, must pro- 
ceed to the consulate, and state his grievance. The consul will inquire into 
the merits of the case, and do his utmost to arrange it amicably. In like 
manner, if a Chinese have reason to complain of a British subject, the consy! 
shall no less listen to his complaint, and endeavour to settle it in a friendly 
manner. If disputes take place of such a nature that the consul cannot ar- 
range them amicably, then he shall request the assistance of the Chinese ay- 
thorities, that they may together examine into the merits of the case, and 
decide it equitably. 

Article XX XVIII of the Sino-French treaty says: 

In case a dispute arises between Chinese and Frenchmen, and in the 
struggle, one, two or several persons died from the wounds by firearms 
or other weapons, if the offenders are Chinese, they shall be instantly ar- 
rested, strictly tried, and punished by the Chinese officials according to the 
laws of China; if they are Frenchmen, the French consul will arrange for 
their arrest and trial without delay and inflict punishment according to the 
French laws. As to how they should be punished, the French Government 
will in future stipulate some definite procedure. If there are some other 
cases which the stipulations in this article do not expressly specify, this 
article shall also hold good for the time being. Because as an established 
law, Frenchmen in every port, no matter committing a light or severe crime, 
shall likewise be dealt with and punished according to the laws of France. 


Article XX XIX says: 

Frenchmen in every treaty port, if having disputes among themselves, 
are under the control of French officials. If any dispute arises between 
Frenchmen and subjects of other foreign nations, the Chinese officials have 
no right to interfere in the matter. A French steamer in a treaty port shall 
not be subject to the control of Chinese authority but under the direct man- 
agement of the officers and captain of the steamer. 

In the same year, China renewed the commercial treaty with the 
United States, having similar stipulations. Therefore, all the other 
nations, in accordance with the “most favoured nation” clause, request- 
ed establishment of consular jurisdiction in China. As the legal prac- 
tices of different countries varied, the principles which their courts 
follow in China are also different. In the main there are three prin- 
ciples : 

(1) The law of the country of the defendant applies in criminal cases. 
In civil cases, the countries involved sit jointly. But in criminal cases, 
the authority of the country to which the accused belongs will hear the case 
in accordance with the laws of that country. This stipulation was laid down 
in the Sino-French treaty, and those with several other minor nations. 

(2) The law of the country of the accused applies in both civil and crimi- 
nal cases. In a criminal or civil case, if the accused is the subject of a foreign 
country, it should be dealt with by the authority of that country in accord- 
ance with its laws. This stipulation was laid down in the treaty signed 
by China and Japan in the 22nd year of Kuangsu (1896). 

(3) Civil and criminal law cases are all to be decided by the two coun- 
tries jointly, ie., the official of the nation to which the plaintiff belongs can 
present himself as a counsellor to the court to oversee the proceedings. If 
the counsellor considers the proceedings in any way improper, readjustment 
can be made upon one point after another. Each will decide according to 
the laws of his own country. This stipulation was laid down in the treaties 
signed by China with England, the United States and other nations. 


Although Japan adopted the principle related in Article IT originally, 
yet later on, by her exercise of the “most favoured nation” treatment, 
she adopted the principle outlined in Article III on equal footing with 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Since the year 1843 down to this day no less than 20 nations, for- 
eigners, have enjoyed consular jurisdiction in China. Several have 
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either forfeited this right because of the World War or have re- 
jinquished it after the revolution. There are 16 nations who still 
enjoy this right. They are: The United States, Belgium, Brazil, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan. Mexico, Holland, Norway, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. Of these, five nations 
have recently declared their willingness to relinquish consular jurisdic- 
tion. But they also gave supplementary notice stating that the relin- 
quishment of consular jurisdiction will not be carried into effect until all 
the nations are willing to relinquish the privilege. Ah! What is the use 
of this empty promise? It amounts to nothing more than lip service. 

We have thus gained a general knowledge of consular jurisdiction. 
The term consular jurisdiction means that people of a country resid- 
ing in the territory of another country are not subject to the laws of 
that country, but to those of their own country. This kind of privilege 
has no basis in international law, but is derived from the unequal 
treaties. It is a weapon of the powerful nations with which they in- 
fringe upon the rights of the weaker nations. It is a system contrary 
to justice. 


SYSTEMS OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION 


The courts established in China by those nations which enjoy 
consular jurisdiction are generally classified into two: 


(1) Courts organized by consuls. 


(2) Regular courts specially established. 
Of the two, the first is most common and nearly every nation makes 
use of it. ‘The second is comparatively rare, because the first kind also 
exists even though the second be established. We are now taking the 
court systems of those powerful nations most closely connected with 
China, as Great Britain, the United States, France, and Japan, for dis- 
cussion, omitting the others. 

(A) England. British courts in China belong to the “3 Court” system. 
A local court organized by the consuls in every treaty port is the 
first organ to deal with law cases of the British subjects to China. 
Its power is very limited and cannot take up important cases. Above 
the local court, there is a higher court to which the local court can 
refer cases. It also takes up cases which the local court cannot 
deal with. This court is in Shanghai. Above this higher court, there 
is a supreme court, that is, the supreme court in London. If a deci- 
sion made by the high court is considered unsatisfactory, appeal can 
be made to the supreme court. 

(B) France. French judicial courts in China are also of the “3 Courts” 
variety. All local courts organized by the consuls in the ports are 
for primary trials with very limited powers. The courts in Annam 
and Saigon are the 2nd courts or higher courts. The supreme 
court in Paris is the third. 

(C) The United States of America. The American judicial courts in China 
have a “4 Court” system. The consul in every port organizes a con- 
sular court; this is the first. In Shanghai, a local court is estab- 
lished controlling all Americans in China; it is the second court. 
If in civil and criminal law cases the judgments given by the first 
court prove unsatisfactory, appeals may be made to the high court 
in San Francisco. This is the third court. If the decision is again 
found unsatisfactory, appeal can again be made to the Federal su- 
preme court of the United States, the fourth court. 

(D) Japan. The Japanese judicial system in China is slightly different 
from those of the three nations mentioned above. The consul in 
every port can take up both civil and criminal cases and make judg- 
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ment independently. But in a serious criminal case, the consul can 
only take up a primary trial and leave the rest to the local court 
in Nagasaki. Those who will not submit to the judgment given 
by the consul can appeal to the high court in Nagasaki. I{ the 
judgment on the case is again found unsatisfactory, appeal can then 
be made to the supreme court in Tokyo. This is the final trial. How- 
ever, a Japanese in Manchuria (excluding Tsingtao) if not submis- 
sive to the judgment given by a consul, can only appeal to the high 
court in Kwantung prefecture, or to a local court, and is not al- 
lowed to appeal to the supreme court in Tokyo. 


SPHERE OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION 


The scope of consular jurisdiction is rather broad, as will be shown 
below : 

(1) Mixed cases between Chinese and foreigners. 

a. Civil cases in which the plaintiffs are Chinese and the 
defendants foreign. 

b. Criminal cases in which the victim is Chinese; and the 
defendant foreign. 

(2) Civil and criminal cases between foreigners of same nation- 

ality. 

In the “mixed” cases involving foreigners of different nationalities 
the law that applies is that of the country of the defendant. For in- 
stance, if a man of country A injures a man of country B, the law of 
the country to which A belongs will apply. If the defendants are too 
many and their nationalities are also different, the case is to be settled 
separately by the nations to which the respective accused belong, accord- 
ing to the said principle. 

In “mixed” cases involving Chinese and foreigners, the law of the 
foreign country generally applies. But, if a crime was committed out- 
side the foreign settlement, Chinese laws are valid then. For a law 
case involving those of the same nationality, laws of foreign countries 
are also applicable. As to a law case involving those of different na- 
tionalities, the laws of the countries to which the accused belongs are 
to be applied. Besides the laws of China and foreign countries, inter- 
national laws and consular court precedents are to be adopted some- 
times as circumstances demand. 


Evit, CONSEQUENCES OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION 
(1) Violation of sovereignty of China. 


Since modern judicial principles have advanced from personal 
to territorial, all independent nations have supreme power within the 
borders of their own territory. Life and property in the country are 
all under the control of the supreme power. What is this supreme 
power? It is well known in the present century as an inviolable terri- 
torial sovereignty. Nowadays the life and property of the “privileged” 
nations in China are not subject to the Chinese laws. They establish 
judicial courts themselves, enforcing the laws of their own countries 
and all law cases are subject to the judgment of the consuls appointed 
by them. Is not this a violation of the Chinese sovereignty? This is 
the first evil consequence. 


(2) Differences in applicable laws. 
Consular jurisdiction concerning a lawsuit, is determined by the 
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nationality of the defendant. When one sues a Britisher, the case 
shall be brought to the British consulate. If the case is against a 
Frenchman, the French consulate is approached. The same principle 
holds good when one sues a Japanese or an American. Sometimes the 
laws of as many as ten nations are exercised simultdneously. But as 
laws of different nations are different, consulate A may consider it a 
crime, while consulate B may not, or one may consider the legal evi- 
dence insufficient while the others may regard the reasons given as quite 
satisfactory. ‘Therefore, it often happens that crimes of a similar 
nature get quite different judgments. It is unfair that different pun- 
ishment should be inflicted upon those who commit the same crime. 
This is the second bad consequence. 


(3) Difficulty in gathering evidence and witnesses. 

According to the stipulations of the treaties a foreigner commit- 
ting a crime in China shall be handed over to the consul of the nearest 
port for punishment, and he shall only be in bondage en route but not 
insulted and treated cruelly. For instance, a Britisher who commits a 
crime in Mongolia shall be handed over to the consulate in a place sev- 
eral thousand miles off. To escort the criminal is itself a troublesome 
undertaking; to gather all necessary evidence is still more difficult. 
Therefore, it often happens that although a foreigner has committed a 
crime, yet, owing to insufficiency of evidence, no lawsuit can be brought 
against him. Consequently the victims are often unable to get redress 
for their grievances and the criminals are beyond the reach of law. Is 
there anything more unfair than this? An American Minister in Peking 


once said: “This kind of stipulation is simply to encourage a foreigner 
travelling in the interior of China purposely to commit murder and 
rape.” What a lamentable state of affairs is shown in this simple ex- 
pression of the Minister! Thus difficulty in gathering evidence and 
witnesses is the fourth bad consequence. 


(4) Confusion of judicial and executive duties. 

The duty of the consul is to protect the interests of his nationals 
abroad, and to look after the commerce of his country in foreign lands. 
He is now made a judge. In a law case he will naturally favour his 
national; but this may be left aside without further discussion. The 
consul is an executive official while the judge belongs to the judicial 
system. For an executive official to exercise a judicial function is in 
direct contravention of the modern conception of three separate inde- 
pendent powers. This is the fourth bad consequence. 


(5) National of the third party being under no obligation to be 
witness. 

If a witness required in a law case is a foreigner of a nation- 
ality different from that of the accused, the consulate is not only unable 
to force him to appear as a witness in the court but, in case he himself 
is willing to be witness, he may not tell the truth and may speak what- 
ever he pleases, as the consulate can neither inflict a fine on him nor 
impose penalty either for obstruction of public affairs or bearing false 
witness. The same thing is true if the accuser belongs to another 
nationality. Moreover when the accused finds himself unable to meet 
a charge he may bring a counter-charge at the court of his own consul 
thus annulling the original charge. As the consulate has no jurisdic- 
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tion over the accused, no matter how sufficient and satisfactory a reason 
backs the counter-accusation, the consul will find no way to decide. 
This is the fifth bad consequence. 


(6) Difficulty in making appeal to higher court. 

The modern judicial systems are generally organized in four divi- 
sions of courts and require three trials. From the point of view of 
those who go to law, unless there are four courts and three trials, no 
grievance can be effectively redressed. The supreme courts of the 
nations which enjoy the privileges of consular jurisdiction in China are 
in their own countries. We are not only unfamiliar with the proce- 
dures of appeal in foreign countries, but the expenses connected with 
such a distant journey are so heavy that few, if any, Chinese can afford 
to undertake such an appeal! Thus the difficulty encountered in making 
an appeal to the supreme court is the sixth bad consequence. 


(7) Preventing China from opening up the country for foreign- 
ers to reside in the interior. 

As the territory of China is so extensive, her population so large 
and its production so plentiful, we have long welcomed foreign cap- 
italists to make investments in China, so as to bring about industrial 
development. A proposal for China to open up the country was also 
made in the Washington Conference, showing that foreigners have been 
inclined to invest in China. However, all the nations enjoy consular 
jurisdiction, and if one more port in China is open, consular jurisdic- 
tion will extend to yet another place, which means that the sovereignty 
of China will be restricted in one more section of the territory. In case 
all the ports in China are open it would amount to China losing her 
sovereignty at all these ports. While it is a great harm and disadvan- 
tage to the Chinese, it is no benefit to foreign nations either. Therefore 
China is unwilling “to open all the doors.” Thus consular jurisdiction 
will hinder the progress and development of China’s economic and cul- 
tural life. This is the seventh bad consequence. 


In view of the above mentioned evils, we see more plainly that this 
system of foreign jurisdiction in China is surely a “long iron chain” 
to us. How can independent China endure it forever? We, the Chi- 
nese, shall rise and start movements for its abolition with clear heads 
and patriotic fervor. 


ForMER MovEMENTS IN CHINA FOR THE ABOLITION OF CONSULAR 
JURISDICTION 


The Chinese government’s desire for the abolition of consular 
jurisdiction began long ago. The question was once taken up during 
the late period of the Ching dyuasty. In 1902 (28th year of Kuangsu) 
on the 4th August, China concluded a commercial treaty with Great 
Britain, of which Article XII has one provision as follows: 

China having expressed a strong desire to reform her judi- 
cial system and to bring it into accord with that of western nations, 
Great Britain agrees to give every assistance to such reform, and 
she will also be prepared to relinquish her extraterritorial rights 
when she is satisfied that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrange- 
ment for their administration, and other considerations warrant 
her in so doing. 
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The Sino-American and the Sino-Japanese treaties concluded in 
1903 have similar provisions. Since the establishment of the Republic 
our delegates first brought up this question at the Paris conference, 
1919, and made the following promises: 

(1) Promulgation of civil and criminal laws and rules for civil 

and criminal cases. 

(2) Establishment of modern judicial courts in all important 

cities where foreigners reside. 

At the same time, the following requests were also made: 


(1) When the defendant is Chinese the consul or representative 
of a foreign country should not be present at the court to 
watch or to interfere with the proceedings. 

(2) Warrant of Chinese judicial court and statement of sentence 
shall be in force in foreign settlements and the premises of 
foreign residents without securing consent from the consul 
or judicial officer of the foreign nation. 

The Peace Conference considered these questions very important, 
but ruled that they were not within its scope. Nothing was accom- 
plished and all our labours were lost. 

At the Washington Conference in 1921 the Chinese delegates es- 
tablished the principle that China’s freedom of jurisdiction should be 
restored. This was intended to cover the question of the abolition of 
consular jurisdiction. On 25th November the Chinese delegate, Wang 
Chung-hui, on the basis of Root’s resolution respecting China’s rights, 
officially brought up again a proposal before the Far Eastern Committee 
demanding the abolition of consular jurisdiction of all nations in China. 
The proposal is as follows: 

Extraterritoriality in China dated back almost to the beginning of China’s 
treaty relations with foreign countries. It was clearly laid down in the treaty 
of 1844, between the United States and China, and similar provisions had 
since been inserted in treaties with other powers. 

These extraterritorial rights were granted at a time when there were only 
five treaty ports—that is, places where foreigners could trade and reside. Now 
there are fifty such places and an equal number of places open to foreign 
trade on China’s initiative. This meant an ever-increasing number of persons 
within China’s territory over whom she was almost powerless. This anomalous 
condition had become a serious problem with which local administration was 
confronted; and if the impairment of the territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity of China was not to be continued, the matter demanded immediate 
solution. 

The American delegate, Hughes, considered an investigation into 
Chinese present judicial and administrative conditions a matter of 
necessity, and stated that otherwise it was really impossible to come to 
a decision. This question was then referred to a minor committee for 
discussion, and the delegates of all nations unanimously decided to or- 
ganize a commission to investigate into the judicial conditions in China. 
China further demanded that a definite date for its abolition be fixed. 
The request was not complied with by all the nations. On the 29th 
November, the minor committee made its report recommending that a 
commission be appointed to investigate the judicial system of China. 
This proposal had already been passed by the general committee. The 
general situation was as follows: 

Of the members of the conference on armament limitation those 
who were to participate in the investigation into the Pacific and Far 
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Eastern questions were the delegates of the United States, Belgium, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Holland and Portugal. 

They were to study the Sino-British treaty signed on the 5th Sep- 
tember, 1902, the Sino-American treaty of the 8th October, 1903, and 
Sino-Japanese treaty of the 8th October, 1903. The three nations, 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan agreed to do their best to 
assist China in order to enable her to fulfill her wishes for judicial 
reform. It was also declared that the three nations were prepared to 
abolish consular jurisdiction after they were satisfied with the condition 
of laws, judicial administration, and other matters related to it. On the 
basis of these principles, the delegates of all the nations expressed sym- 
pathy with the general principle that all restraints to the freedom of the 
Chinese political, judicial and administrative movements should be re- 
moved at once, or as soon as the situation allowed. As to the method 
for carrying out this investigation the committee made no recommen- 
dation. The resolution is as follows: 


1. That the Governments of the Powers above named shall establish a 
Commission (to which each of such Governments shall appoint one member) 
to inquire into the present practice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China, 
and into the laws and the judicial system and the methods of judicial admin- 
istration of China, with a view to reporting to the Governments of the several 
Powers above named their findings of fact in regard to these matters, and 
their recommendations as to such means as they may find suitable to improve 
the existing conditions of the administration of justice in China, and to assist 
and further the efforts of the Chinese Government to effect such legislation 
and judicial reforms as would warrant the several Powers in relinquishing, 
either progressively or otherwise, their respective rights of extraterritoriality ; 

2. That the Commission herein contemplated shall be constituted within 
three months after the adjournment of the Conference in accordance with 
detailed arrangements to be hereafter agreed upon by the Governments of the 
Powers above named, and shall be instructed to submit its report and recom- 
mendations within one year after the first meeting of the commission; 

3. That each of the Powers above named shall be deemed free to accept 
or to reject all or any portion of the recommendations of the Commission 
herein contemplated, but that in no case shall any of the said Powers make its 
acceptance of all or any portion of such recommendations either directly or 
indirectly dependent on the granting by China of any special concession, favor, 
benefit, or immunity, whether political or economic. 


And the further resolution: 
That the non-signatory Powers having by treaty extraterritorial rights in 

China may accede to the resolution affecting extraterritoriality and the admin- 

istration of justice in China by depositing within three months after the ad- 
journment of the Conference a written notice of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States for communication by it to each of the signatory 

Powers. 

The Washington Conference closed on the 6th February, 1922, and 
the Commission should have convened and opened after three months. 
But, at that time, our government’ specially instructed Alfred Sze, Chi- 
nese minister to Washington, to notify the American government offi- 
cially, asking to postpone the time for investigation until April of the 
next year, because preparations in China were not yet completed and 
it was rather inconvenient to commence investigation abruptly. 

The American government complied. On May, 1923, our govern- 
ment officially notified the United States government requesting them 
to inform all the other governments that the extraterritoriality Com- 
mission should meet in Peking on November Ist, 1923. But the 
American government replied in January, 1924, stating that the Com- 
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mission would not be able to begin its work at the appointed time and 
proposed that the undertaking be postponed until November Ist, 1924. 
The French government also notified us that unless the gold franc ques- 
tion be settled first, France would not participate in the Commission. 
As all other nations had already seconded the proposal, this question 
came naturally to a deadlock. When the Nanking Road incident hap- 
pened on May 30, 1925, popular indignation was aroused. The convic- 
tion that the unequal treaties could not be further endured and that con- 
sular jurisdiction should be instantly abolished was rapidly spreading 
over the whole world. On June 24th of the same year our government 
sent a note to the ministers cf the eight countries (Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Japan, Belgium, Italy, Holland and Portugal) 
formally demanding revision of the unequal treaties. 

The Judicial Investigation Commission which had gone through 
various vicissitudes was inaugurated on the 12th January, 1926, in the 
former imperial palace in Peking. On the following morning the first 
meeting was held and attended by the delegates of the following thir- 
teen nations—the United States of America, Belgium, Great Britain, 
China, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, Holland, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain and Sweden. The meeting was presided over by Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, and Ma Chun-wu, Minister of Justice, was chosen honorary 
president of the Commission and the American delegate, Mr. Strawn, 
Chairman of the Commission. At the first meeting of the Commission 
the French delegate was chosen as vice-chairman. There were thirteen 
members in the commission in all who had in addition seven assistant 
delegates and four experts. The Chinese chief delegate was Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, the assistant delegate was Cheng Tien-hsi. The experts 
were Shih Chih-chuan and Liu Hsing-kwei and secretaries were Hsu 
Wei-chen and Liao San-teh. 

The Commission held twenty-one meetings and the last session 
took place on the 16th of September. The principal work of the meet- 
ings was first to study the Chinese laws and codifications and all the 
questions arising from the exercise of consular jurisdiction in China 
and then to consider the reports. 


After the conclusion of the conference, the delegates organized 
parties to make investigations into the courts, jails, prisons and the ad- 
ministrations of Chinese law in various places. The time limit for this 
inspection trip was from the 10th May to the 16th June (1926). 
The origiral plan of the delegation for the trip was shortened 
by several causes. The authorities in Canton stood for unconditional 
abolition of consular jurisdiction and refused to receive the commission. 
In Taiyuan, Kalgan, Kweihua, Paotou, Ningsia and other places there 
was political disturbance and communications were interrupted. Fur- 
thermore, the incident occurring in Peking on the 18th of March in 
which many students were killed aroused among this commission great 
distrust of the judicial system of our country. Such conditions merely 
confirmed their prejudices. Anyone could have foretold that the in- 
vestigations would bring no favourable results. There was no use to 
go further. It was a waste of time. \ 

In June of the following year the delegations of the foreign 
nations issued four statements as a means to cover their activities, and 
made the suggestion of judicial reform. This may have been due to 
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lack of sincerity of the foreign delegation. Nevertheless, the militarists 
of our country who never had any respect for law and were in the 
habit of trampling on the rights of people could not be free from blame 
in the failure. 


NECESSARY STEPS FOR THE ABOLITION OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION 


Now, just look around. Where else in another independent nation 
besides China in the world does consular jurisdiction still exist? In 
this, China stands alone. Why is our country unable to abolish con- 
sular jurisdiction? Of course, because China is weak. She has no war- 
ships, aeroplanes or other weapons to back her. But her own mis- 
takes in the past are also against her. We are now facing a crisis. 
‘The experience of Japan, Turkey and Siam are all useful lessons for us. 


Japan. When Japan worked for the abolition of consular juris- 
diction, the methods proposed were two. One group suggested the or- 
ganization of mixed courts as a first step, and the other advocated 
judicial reform and instant abolition. The latter gained ground, and 
they started negotiations with foreign nations separately as well as 
collectively. Their attitude and policy often changed with the change of 
conditions, eventually attaining their goal. The main points of their 
negotiations were: 

(1) Japan should throw open the whole country to foreigners. 

(2) Foreigners should be subject to Japanese jurisdiction. 

(3) Foreign settlements in Japan should be incorporated into the 
respective Japanese municipal districts and become a part of 
the local government. All public properties and invest- 
ments belonging to the settlement should be transferred to 
the Japanese Government. 

(4) Properties belonging to foreigners in the settlement on which 
they have deeds of perpetual lease were to remain effective. 

(5) From the day when the new treaty was put into effect, the 
friendly commercial treaties contracted before were to be 
cancelled. Thus, consular jurisdiction was entirely abolished. 

(6) The new treaties were to be in force within five years. 


Japan, having been under the bondage of all nations for a long 
time, was set free in the 35th year of Meiji (1899). Her original 
freedom was restored and she could live “in the heaven of equality.” 


Turkey. Turkish sovereignty was totally lost after she signed the 
treaty of Sevres. There was no help for the weak and moribund nation 
of the Near East at that time. She was ready to be slaughtered by the 
powerful nations and waited for the arrival of the “death god” to take 
her away. Fortunately, under the inspiration of Mohammedanism, the 
Turkish youth were able to take a new lease of life. In 1922 they made 
a desperate fight and won a victory over Greece. Those powerful 
nations who had prepared to take part in the occupation of Turkish 
territory, now hesitated to go ahead or else took a favourable attitude 
toward Turkey. On the 20th November, 1922, when the Lausanne 
Conference was opened, Turkey in the capacity of a victor moved to 
abolish all unequal treaties. The Turkish representative, standing by 
national public opinion, refused to yield an inch on any of the ques- 
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tions before the conference and a deadlock of eighty days elapsed before 
the conference met again. The attitude of the contending parties changed 
slightly. The Turkish representatives were clever enough to take ad- 
vantage of the differences of opinion among the allied nations. Turkey 
pushed forward her demands when there was a lack of unity, and held 
back when there was consolidation. For this reason, Turkey never 
lost sight of her supreme object. The treaty of Lausanne was signed 
on July 24th, 1923. Among the stipulations of the treaty, Article 28 
is of the greatest importance. It reads as follows: 

“Each of the High contracting parties hereby accepts, in so far as 
it is concerned, the complete abolition of the capitulations in Turkey in 
every respect.” 

According to these the foreign postal service was abolished, the 
Customs tariff could be revised and determined by Turkey herself and 
consular jurisdiction was abolished at the same time. The weakest 
nation of the Near East is recovering and growing stronger day by day. 

Siam. The method adopted by Siam for abolition of consular 
jurisdiction was entirely different from those of Japan and Turkey. 
She carried on the negotiation by means of conciliatory and indirect 
methods. As a first step she organized a mixed court to try the nationals 
of all countries which enjoyed consular jurisdiction. All cases which 
originally came under consular jurisdiction came before these courts. 
After which, when the powers were convinced that the judicial system 
of Siam had been reformed, consular jurisdiction was relinquished. 
Although Siam adopted a “slow and steady” method, yet at present she 
has reached her goal of recovering complete jurisdiction. 

The experiences of the above-mentioned nations are all different 
one from the other. Which method shall our country adopt at present? 
On this question much careful consideration is needed. Generally 
speaking the opinions of our country-men fall within the following 
categories: Some propose the revolutionary method by which China 
declares the abolition of the treaties by unilateral action. The basis 
for this is that times have changed and old treaties are no longer ap- 
plicable. One should readily agree with this view. But the problem 
is not as simple as that. Suppose that consular jurisdiction were abol- 
ished today and all law suits between foreigners and Chinese came 
under Chinese jurisdiction. What can we do without adequate courts 
and qualified judges? How can we escape the dissatisfactions that will 
naturally come. For this reason the second group appears, who advo- 
cate a gradual process. A mixed court system is proposed as a transi- 
tional step. This would seem to be an excellent suggestion on casual 
observance. It obviates the danger of hasty and faulty steps. Al- 
though this plan had pretty good results in Siam, yet it is only a half- 
way measure. Moreover, the mixed courts in Egypt are still dominated 
by the imperialists. The prospect for the abolition of consular juris- 
diction is in the remote future. From China’s past experiences we 
have learned that the Powers have often said that our laws have not 
been reformed and refuse to relinquish consular jurisdiction. But the 
facts are quite different. The Bureau for the revised codification of - 
China’s laws was established in the year 1904 and five codes have been 
completed. Of these the criminal code, the code of civil procedure, 
and the code of criminal procedure have already been promulgated. 
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The commercial code has been partly put into force. The civil code js 
in course of revision. Other supplementary laws and regulations have 
also been under preparation. But the imperialists still insist on their 
own stories, ignoring these specific accomplishments. If after the 
mixed courts were organized, the imperialists should still express 
dissatisfaction with judicial reforms, what chance is there for China 
to restore complete jurisdiction? Therefore it is very plain that this pro- 
posal cannot be adopted. China today is entirely different from that 
of yesterday. Popular sentiment is strong and political affairs are 
rapidly improving. In foreign relations there must be a definite policy, 
in order that no opportunities be lost through hesitation. Therefore in 
the matter of abolishing consular jurisdiction, even though we cannot 
take a revolutionary course for reasons of expediency, we must not 
adopt the system of mixed courts as a temporary method. At least a 
time limit should be set for the complete restoration of China’s juris- 
diction. Since the new codes are not complete and the administrators 
of law with proper training are insufficient, we may, for the sake of 
good national friendship, transfer those cases involving either foreigners 
alone or both Chinese and foreigners to special courts where the condi- 
tions are better. But this should be only for one year or one and a half 
years. When this period has elapsed, foreigners will be treated in the 
same way as the Chinese. Wherever an accusation takes place the case 
shall be dealt with by the local court, and during the time in which this 
temporary arrangement is in force the warrant and the sentence issued 
by the Chinese courts shall be effective in the concessions as well as 
in other places. 


PREPARATIONS REQUIRED FOR ABOLITION OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION 


This paper does not permit a discussion of all the necessary prepara- 
tions required for the abolition of consular jurisdiction beyond the fol- 
lowing points: 

Promulgation of new codes of law; the training of judicial officers; 
organization of modern law courts; reform of jails and prisons. 

We have often shouted “down with the imperialists.” But a mere 
desire to strike down the imperialists without making necessary prepa- 
rations in advance, will bring no result. The most convincing proof of 
this is what obtains today in the boycott of Japanese goods. So long as 
our industries are in their present conditions the mere crying for boycott 
day in and day out will be of no avail. Even the paper used for propa- 
ganda purposes in the campaign of boycotting Japanese goods comes 
from Japan! Any undertaking without adequate preparations can bring 
no better results. Another proof is that two years ago when the rela- 
tions between Nanking and Hankow were broken off, all the steamers 
in upper and lower Yangtze were commandeered for the transportation 
of troops. Foreign steamers were boycotted, with the result that the 
Chinese were not only greatly inconvenienced in their travels but also 
were worried by the shortage of daily supplies. It shows again that 
no matter what one undertakes, preparation is of primary importance. 
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Pacific Items 


Arms REDUCTION 


The preparatory disarmament commission which met at Geneva on 
April 15-May 6, and which received with favor the arms reduction pro- 
posals of the United States representative, Hugh S. Gibson, American 
ambassador to Belgium, adjourned on the last named date until Novem- 
ber, in order that the United States and Great Britain might negotiate 
directly concerning naval limitation. 

It has of late been pointed out in a number of British press dis- 
patches that Britain has led the world in the scrapping of naval tonnage 
since the Armistice, 2,160,000 tons having been scrapped and 314,000 
tons of orders cancelled. This information was given to the House of 
Commons by the first lord of the admiralty. The House was also told 
by the Secretary of State for War that the British army is being con- 
tinuously reduced, the 1929 army estimates, totalling $202,220,000, being 
$2,525,000 below the 1928 estimates. An April 30 dispatch from the 
Chicago Tribune Service relates however the expenditure of six and a 
quarter million dollars since the war on poison gas research, by the 
British government. Gas will undoubtedly be the most deadly weapon 
of the future. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
There are constantly coming to the fore new and interesting devel- 
opments in the means of communication linking the Eastern and West- 
ern worlds. The Royal Netherlands Air Service has established an 


air line between Holland and the East Indies, having secured permis- 
sion from Britain for Dutch planes to make use of British aerodromes 
on the way. Fortnightly passenger and mail service is to be opened in 
September, according to dispatches from the Hague. The British Im- 
perial Air Service between Britain and India was inaugurated on 
March 30 of this year. It is a three-lap route, from London to Basel, 
Genoa to Alexandria, and Alexandria to Karachi. 

In China the government has approved the plans of an American 
aviation corporation for codperation in developing airplane communica- 
tion within the nation. The China National Aviation Corporation and 
the Aviation Exploration Company of New York will give joint service 
in the carrying of mail for the National Government and will open three 
trunk lines across the country within six months, connecting Nanking- 
Peking, Canton-Hankow and Shanghai-Nanking-Hankow. In connec- 
tion with this agreement, American aviation schools are to be estab- 
lished at once for the training of Chinese pilots and personnel, and the 
manufacture of planes and equipment in China is to be undertaken by 
the American company. 

Radio and its adjuncts are playing an increasingly important rdle. 
Japan has just established direct radio communication with European 
stations with the opening of a powerful plant at Nagoya, erected by the 
Nippon Wireless and Telegraph Company, making possible more rapid 
and cheaper commercial contacts as well as more satisfactory transmis- 
sion of press dispatches, eliminating the delays and errors of relaying. 
In China the development of the telephoto is being envisaged as a direct 
means of domestic communication of messages to replace the clumsy 
and unsatisfactory telegraphic code, which is eminently unfitted to both 
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Chinese written characters and phonetics. According to Prof. Tso-yang 
Wang, educational envoy from the Fengtien Provincial Government to 
Europe, the telephoto should make possible the direct photographic 
transmission of the Chinese characters, eliminating the errors and delays 
of telegraphic decoding, which have been the bane of official and com- 
mercial life in China of late years. 


AUSTRALIAN Economic RESEARCH 


The Australian Parliament has passed a bill establishing a Bureay 
of Economic Research, designed to undertake research into primary and 
secondary industries, marketing, transport, tariffs, bounties for indus- 
tries, and matters of finance and currency. This economic informa- 
tion, according to Prime Minister Bruce, is essential to the insurance 
of wise government policy. 

According to a dispatch from Brisbane, the manufacture of artifi- 
cial silk yarn is being attempted in Queensland, the first state of the 
commonwealth to undertake this industry. An industrial chemist of 
Melbourne invented the process, the raw material of which is “bagasse,” 
the residue fibre of crushed sugar cane. It is expected that Australian- 
produced artificial silk can sell at prices much lower than those now 
prevailing in Europe. 


Unitep States IMMIGRATION 


The California State Assembly, before adjourning, May 16, mem- 
orialized the National Congress on the subject of Filipino exclusion 
from the territory of the United States. The resolution stated that 
unrestricted immigration of Filipinos caused unjust and unfair com- 
petition for American labor and nullified the results of the national re- 
strictive policy in regard to other nationals. A similar memorial petition- 
ing Congress to place Mexicans under the quota was passed. This is a 
development of the recent agitation on the part of American labor or- 
ganizations for the further extension of Asiatic and Mexican immigra- 
tion restriction. The movement is being strongly opposed, particularly 
in the Hawaiian islands. Likewise such a measure is considered to be 
intimately tied up with the granting of independence to the Philippines. 


JAPANESE EvacuaTION OF TSINAN 


When the Tsinan Settlement was signed on March 28 by the Chi- 
nese and Japanese ministers, it was stipulated that the withdrawal of 
Japanese military forces in Shantung should take place within two 
months. In compliance with this agreement the Japanese Chief of Staff 
issued orders late in March for preparations to be made looking toward 
first withdrawals the Ist of May, evacuation to be complete by the end 
of that month. Owing to the ‘hostilities engendered in Shantung by 
the rebel General Chang Tsung-chang, however, Minister Wang on 
April 11 requested the Japanese to delay evacuation until the National 
Government was in a better position to take over the military policing 
of the area. On May 4 the withdrawal from Tsinanfu began, when 
the city was turned over to a force of Chinese gendarmes, 3,600 in 
number, in the service of the National Government. Complete with- 
drawal of the Japanese expeditionary forces in Shantung was expected 
to take place by May 28, the date originally set, in spite of the earlier 
delay. Up to May 30 no further news was available. 
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Srno-JAPANESE TREATY 


The long series of conversations, often interrupted and resumed, 
between Foreign Minister C. T. Wang for China and the Japanese 
plenipotentiary, which produced successive settlements of the Tsin- 
an, Nanking and Hankow difficulties, culminated on May Ist with 
a signed agreement between Ministers Wang and Yoshizawa relative to 
the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty. This agreement settled the long 
existing controversy over the threatened abrogation of the treaty and 
stipulated the details of its rewriting. China’s claim has been that the 
old treaty expired in July, 1928, and that a new bilateral treaty must 
be negotiated. Japan’s claim was that the necessary previous notifica- 
tion of expiration had not been given and that consequently the ignoring 
of the old treaty would constitute an illegal abrogation on China’s part. 
The new agreement provides for the recognition of the old treaty by 
China and also for its adequate revision on a basis of equality and 
reciprocity. This was considered to remove the last obstacle to friendly 
relations between the two Powers. 

‘ Tue Cuina Domestic SITUATION 

The situation in China since May 1 has been the subject of such 
persistent and conflicting rumors that any intelligent comment upon 
events there is extremely difficult. There is a minimum of known facts. 
The Kwangsi rebels, expelled from the Hankow area by National forces 
under General Chiang Kai-shek, rallied beyond the provincial borders 
and for the past month have been harrying Kwantung Province and 
threatening Canton. News reports have had the rebels in and out of 
control of that city several times. Chang Tsung-chang, who staged a 
reappearance in Shantung and was finally driven out of his strong posi- 
tion in Chefoo at the end of April, has left Shantung in peace and gone 
to Japan for refuge. Rumors, long current, of the disaffection of 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang from the National Government, persistently 
denied by official statements from both Feng and Chiang Kai-shek, 
were finally established as fact. In a public statement reported through 
foreign agencies on May 20 Marshal Feng made open charges against 
the Nanking regime. As a result President Chiang declared war upon 
his erstwhile Minister of War. 

It has long been known that Marshal Feng, who codperated in the 
Nationalist drive against the Peking warlord last year and aided in the 
establishment of the civil government at Nanking, was critical of Nan- 
king’s economic policy and out of sympathy with some other aspects of 
that regime. He has absented himself from the capitol on grounds of 
illness since before the Kuomintang congress in March, and tendered 
his resignation from the Cabinet at the time of the government’s puni- 
tive expedition against Hankow, with which policy he disagreed. 
Whether the present difficulty may even yet be settled by manoeuvre and 
compromise rather than by warfare is a matter of conjecture and hope, 
as war is deferred until after the interment of Sun Yat-sen in the new 
mausoleum at Nanking, scheduled for June 1. The position of Chang 
Hsueh-liang, Manchurian leader, at this juncture, is apparently on the 
side of the National Government. He has been reported as sending 
troops within the wall in response to the summons of General Chiang 
Kai-shek for aid. 
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Reflections 


Epiror1AL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. hey are not selected, in any instance, as 
indicative of the editorial atitude of Paciric AFrarrs. 


PACIFIC CROSS-CURRENTS 
From the New Zealand Herald, March 27, 1929 


What in a vague way is understood by most people to be the international 
position in the Pacific was made clear in detail by Dr. Condliffe last evening, 
The value of his survey lies particularly in his analysis of conditions in the 
“Orient” that he shows is deeply divided against itself. Japan is experiencing 
an accelerated development of Western ideas and practices; and China, while with 
difficulty and some reluctance shaking herself free from the past, is rapidly 
making strides toward a new order. These “Eastern” factors are destined to 
thrust into urgent notice the necessity of effort to find an international modus 
vivendi in this ocean, where East and West have already falsified in part 
Kipling’s dictum as customarily read. The Pacific is a geographical entity, in 
spite of the habit of cartographers in cutting it down the middle when dividing 
the world into hemispheres, and nothing can stay the coming into intimate contact 
of the various peoples having interests on its shores and in its island groups. 
There is a clear call for statesmanship of a high order in grappling with the 
problems—inter-racial as well as international—presented by conditions already 
arising and bound to become more perplexing in the near future. What has to 
be recognised is that the clock cannot be put back, either in the countries con- 
cerned or in the region where their interests mingle. It is necessary also to 
acknowledge that the mingling brings with it a perilous possibility of implacable 
and ruinous antagonisms. .. . 

Faced with these facts, every New Zealander must feel the urgency of doing 
his share to eliminate the risks of conflict and to promote understanding. .. . 
And the facts ought to be envisaged in a spirit of international fraternity. Sym- 
pathy with these other peoples is at least as important as knowledge of them and 
their aspirations. This does not necessarily involve unquestioning agreement with 
their intentions. But it does entail a thoroughly honest attempt to see through 
their eyes. Too long has there been an easy readiness in this country to leave 
these questions to the thinkers of the Homeland. The time has come, with the 
advent of greater responsibilities, for New Zealanders to consider earnestly these 
things for themselves. To them, in part, must fall the duty of working out the 
enlightened policy of British statesmanship in relation to the whole Pacific, and 
to this end they should begin by endeavours to understand what that policy 
should be. 


CANADA STEPS TO THE FRONT 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Feb. 13, 1929 


What is Canada coming to? is a question that contains no implication of 
reproach. With each reassembling of Parliament the eyes of the world are 
drawn to the amazing forward strides of this vigorous young Dominion whose 
national birth occurred but a brief sixty-one years ago and whose adolescence 
might be said to have ended with the World War. The full manhood of the 
Nation was illustrated at the opening of Parliament, when, for the first time, 
the foot of the throne was graced by the presence of a corps of foreign repre- 
sentatives holding full diplomatic rank, including William Phillips and Jean 
Knight, ministers plenipotentiary from Washington and Paris, respectively; Shu 
Tomil, chargé d’affaires of Japan, and Sir William Clark, the first High Com- 
missioner from Great Britain and Northern Ireland. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Canada’s Prime Minister, standing beside them in his gorgeously braided Windsor 
uniform, might well have felt a thrill of pride in viewing these results of his 
direct handiwork in international affairs. 

Lord Willingdon, the Governor-General, in his throne speech not only drew 
attention to such things as these, but also to the country’s unexampled business 
prosperity and growth. “Never in the history of Canada has there been such 
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industrial and commercial expansion as that which has taken place during the 

t twelve months,” he said. New records have been made in the production 
of agricultural and other basic industries. Commerce has been stimulated by the 
establishing of trade commissioners at strategic points throughout the world, by 
the inauguration of a national steamship service between Atlantic ports and the 
West Indies, and by the extension of branch railway lines to tap the actual and 
potential wealth of the northern hinterland of Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatche- 


wn Alva Canada holds fifth place among the nations in its volume of trade, 
second place in exports and total trade per capita, third place in “favorable trade 
balance,” and first place in “favorable trade balance” per capita. During the 
last year Canada’s trade increased by more than 11 per cent, or $270,548,000— 
a sum greater than the country’s total trade thirty years ago. Practically every 
other line of endeavor, in air, in water and on land, tells a similar story. For 
instance, the output of electric energy almost doubled in 1928, and during the 
last six years has increased by some 136 per cent. Indeed, Canada appears to 
have no reasonable limit to its natural resources. Only in the matter of popula- 
tion does there appear to be a deficiency, and the inducements now being held 
out to prospective settlers should in time remove even this handicap. The Do- 
minion’s prosperity is not dependent upon a “boom” and may be expected to 
expand indefinitely. 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 


From the Osaka Mainichi, March 17, 1929 


Now that Mr. Hoover has settled down in the Presidential chair of the 
United States and Mr. Stimson is about to settle down as Secretary of State, 
it is not unnatural to expect that the particular kind of Imperialism which the 
United States has wielded with effect will take a westward course. “Imperial- 
ism” in its original sense is now a discarded word. It is a fact that it still 
exists in its original and crude form in the United States—her policy toward Nic- 
aragua proves this—but it is not supposed to be good manners to flaunt the word 
in the faces of our fellow beings. 

Imperialism in modified forms is, however, regarded as quite a noble, up-to- 
date affair, and thus enjoys the easy acceptance of the civilized world. In other 
words, forceful penetration is an international ban, but peaceful penetration is 
a virtue. The United States has reaped a good harvest by skilfully combining 
Imperialism, both in crude and refined forms, in an extremely happy ratio, so 
much so that she has won the fame of being one of the least bellicose nations on 


h. 

But the fact is that the United States is at least as bellicose as other peoples, 
if not more. A glance at her history will convince one that we are not making 
empty charge. The methods which she employs are, however, vastly different from 
those used by other nations. Instead of sending a gunboat, she sends a check. 
Instead of taking an island by force of arms, she quietly gets it by a commercial 
transaction. In creating a protectorate, she comes down upon the victim not 
with a bayonet, but with the dollar. In a word, hers is economic Imperialism, 
capitalistic Imperialism, dollar Imperialism, and with Messrs. Hoover and Stim- 
son at the back of the wheel, it seems only natural that the westward progress 
of this particular kind of Imperialism should be quick and tremendous. 


AFFORESTATION IN CHINA 
From the Canton Gazette, March 14, 1929 


The importance of timberlands to the well-being of China is well expressed 
in Dr. Sun’s lectures on “Outlines of Reconstruction,” while, before his un- 
— death, there were many occasions when he made public addresses on this 
subject. 

Timber plays a very intimate part in the economic life of China, and were 
there to be a great or continued shortage of it, not only would the livelihood of 
the people be affected, but the progress of the country would also be retarded. 
The extensive use of wood as fuel immediately comes to mind when one begins 
to reflect on the many purposes to which it is put. In China all furniture is made 
of wood, even the houses are of wood, while outdoors, wheel-barrows, boats and 
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junks, and a great variety of articles of everyday use are fashioned of this ma- 
terial. One might very well say that without wood life in this country would 
indeed be hard to sustain. 

The urgent need for conservation and development of this country’s naty- 
ral timber resources has always been stressed by the leaders of the people. The 
constant demand for firewood results in extensive areas being denuded of trees, 
and with the population on the increase a time must come when the natural 
reserves will run out, unless steps were taken either to lessen the demand for 
this material by finding substitutes, or to bring new areas under timber. 

Timber in the form of forests also exercises considerable effect on the physi- 
cal conditions of the country. . . . 

Every year different parts of China are subject to floods. . . . Were a 
program of afforestation seriously pursued in these regions in a few years it 
would do much to lessen the risk of flooding that is now an annual threat. 

The importance of afforestation to the country is recognised by the present 
government. The Central Government has a special bureau to attend to the 
promotion of afforestation, while in this province a Forestry Bureau was in- 
augurated only last month. The greatest publicity is being given to this work 
= se annual observance of Arbor Day serves to focus public interest in this 
problem. . . 

There would seem ground for the hope that with the education of the 
younger generation to the importance of forestry to the economic life of the 
country, timber resources will not only be conserved in every way possible, but 
there will also ensue a gradual development and extension of the timberlands. 


SCIENCE AND JAPAN’S FOOD PROBLEM 
From the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, April 11, 1929 


The population problem is in Japan what King Charles’s head was to Mr. 
Dick; it gets into every question, and naturally it was invoked in connection with 
the excellent and practical food reform work which the Imperial Nutrition Insti- 
tute is doing. There is an obvious connection between food and population. The 
essence of the whole tragedy of China is that the population recklessly increases 
while its means of support actually diminish under the wastage of perpetual civil 
war. But Japan’s food problem is not scarcity. She grows all the rice she 
requires, and the small percentage she imports does not usually amount to more 
than that which she uses for the production of her vinous luxury. 

Dr. Saiki showed exactly what the trouble is. In the factory dormitories 
which were investigated, though plenty of food was bought and served, it was 
badly combined, deficient in both proteins and calories, and, in effect, hundreds 
of young women were being starved at an age where under-nourishment was 
likely permanently to impair their health with disastrous results on the physique 
of the next generation. By re-arranging the dietary, spending no more, and 
using only foods grown in the district, the experts of the Imperial Nutrition 
Institute were able to provide healthy and adequate meals. . 

The question is whether Japan can be a modern nation on a medieval diet. 
The meditative life can be lived on rice and pickles, and peasants can digest suf- 
ficient food of low quality to keep them healthy. But that food is ill-suited for 
the factory worker, the brain worker and the town dweller in general. Japan 
has to pay a high price for the low nutritive value of the customary diet of 
her people. An obvious example ‘is the prevalence of diseases of the stomach 
and intestines, the incidence of which is greater in Japan than in any other 
country for which accurate information is available. The death rate from in- 
testinal diseases is higher even than from tuberculosis which in other countries 
heads the list, and which is high enough here in all conscience. 

What can be done? Dr. Saiki and his co-workers have just shown how 
a rearrangement of the dietary can restore the deficient food values, thereby, as 
was said above, vindicating science in the material terms of cost of illness saved 
and working productivity increased. It cannot be expected that the Japanese 
people can be talked out of their natural liking for rice, but they can be in- 
structed in methods of supplementing its deficiences, and that is — the Gov- 
ernment, through the Imperial Nutrition Institute, is doing. 
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JAPANESE BIRTHS IN CALIFORNIA 
A DIMINISHING PROBLEM 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, April 26, 1929 


Japanese births have decreased to such an extent during the last seven years 
that the migration of aliens other than Japanese into California presents a far 
greater problem, according to a statement by Dr. Walter M. Dickie, State Di- 
rector of Public Health, filed today with Governor Young. 

The health director showed that less than a decade ago eight out of every 
hundred children born in California were of Japanese parentage. Today the ratio 
is but 3.4 per cent. Continued enforcement of the anti-alien legislation, together 
with the ageing of the Japanese already here, is attributed by Dickie for the 
sharp drop in Japanese offspring. 

Japanese births in 1928 totaled 2833. This is a drop of 408 from the total 
in 1927, of 1120 from 1925 and of 2442 from 1921, which was the peak year in 
this State. 

From 1906, the first year that vital statistics were compiled in California, 
until 1921, the upward trend of Japanese births in the State was steady and un- 
broken. In the latter year 5275 births of Japanese parentage were recorded. 

In a report at the monthly meeting of Governor Young’s Council yesterday 
Will J. French, Director of Industrial Relations, declared that a tremendous influx 
of Filipinos, practically all of them men, is creating a serious social problem. 
In the Stockton area alone, he said, are 10,000 Filipinos. 


STUDYING THE ORIENT 
From the New York Post, April 5, 1929 


We have at various times had occasion to point out what we considered the 
need for greater facilities for the study of China and Japan if the American 
public is to play an intelligent part in the development of our Far Eastern policy. 
A detailed study of just what courses are at present offered on these two coun- 
tries in our colleges and universities has now been made by the American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The conclusion clearly drawn in this 
report is that our universities and colleges “are not yet prepared to equip either 
scholars or men of affairs to deal competently with the Orient.” 

Of the 546 institutions to which questionnaires were sent on this subject 443 
replied. Not a single course relating to the Far East was offered by 201. Orien- 
tal subjects were merely touched upon in courses offered by 131 and specific 
courses could be cited by only 111. The only colleges which gave evidence of 
any thorough attempt to cover the field were Washington, California, Harvard, 
Stanford, Columbia, Chicago, Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Radcliffe. Together 
these nine institutions account for 127 of the 281 courses on Japan and China 
which are given throughout the country. 

The United States is a Pacific Power. Our relations with China and Japan 
are of continually increasing importance. We cannot afford to allow ignorance 
of the history and civilization of the Far East to cast any shadow upon develop- 
ments which a better understanding might clarify. 


ISSUES IN CHINA'S CIVIL WARFARE 
From the China Weekly Review, March 30, 1929 


A Chinese friend, a newspaper publisher, tells us that the chief cause was 
the attempt of the National Government “to go too fast with its reforms,” and 
thereby provided ammunition for its political enemies at home and abroad. There 
is food for thought in this suggestion because recently the Chinese newspapers 
have been filled with resolutions against the government on the part of mer- 
chants who didn’t want to be subjected to the new taxes that are supposed to re- 
place likin; the protests of the old-style doctors, who do not want to be put 
out of business by the modern scientifically-trained practitioners, and want to 
continue the use of herbs and other nostrums; the protests of the pork-butchers 
who don’t want to be sanitary; the protests of the chambers of commerce who 
do not wish to be reorganized or abolished; the protests of the native priests 
who don’t want to be kicked out of the temples, and so on, etc., etc. 
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Books of the Pacific 


A HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST IN MODERN TIMES 
By Harold M. Vinacke 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928 


The professor of international law and politics at the University of 
Cincinnati has joined the few scholars who have given us a compre- 
hensive study of the Far East. Treat, Gowen, MacNair, and Williams 
have made excellent general studies of this important region. Gowen 
and Williams have made separate studies of Japan and China. Treat, 
MacNair and Vinacke have written of the region commonly called the 
Far East, and have used this term in their titles. This tendency will 
doubtless increase the use of this term among students and scholars 
rather than the term Orient. The author restricts, in keeping with 
accepted practice, the term to China, Japan and Korea, rather than to 
include all the countries of Eastern Asia; The remaining countries, 
save Siam, states the author, are under European control, and none of 
the Oriental countries other than China and Japan have separate cul- 
tures of extended development, nor have they affected international 
relations to any great extent. India, the only possible exception, is 
better classified, declares Dr. Vinacke, under the British Empire. 

The author also explains his use of the term “modern,” an essential 
explanation in any study of the nations of the East. The modern 
period, to him, dates from the time China, Japan and Korea came into 
an enlarged contact with the world, and the term is defined in its rela- 
tion to the Far East rather than to Europe. The institutions and cul- 
tures of pre-modern China, Japan and Korea are therefore, and prop- 
erly, dismissed with brief reference only. 

Of the twenty-two chapters of the book, twelve deal with China, 
and include China under the Manchus, its opening, the foreign impact, 
its divisions among the powers, financial imperialism, reform and revo- 
lution, the rule of Yuan Shih-k’ai, military power, modernization, pro- 
gress—social, economic, cultural and intellectual—and the world war. 
Chapters on Japan deal with its opening, transition, the war with Rus- 
sia, the various forms of national progress, and its increasing hegemony. 
Chapters dealing with relations between China and Japan, and with the 
East as a region, treat of the contest for Korea, the Washington Con- 
ference, and the East and West. One chapter is devoted to the Far 
Eastern republic of Siberia. 

The book does not deal with the Far East in any novel or striking 
way. The usual terms “opening,” “impact,” “transition,” “imperial- 
ism,” “revolution,” “modernization,” etc., of which all writers on the 
Far East are inordinately fond, may be found here in abundant meas- 
ure. It is to be hoped that future writers on the East will give us new 
titles, chapter headings, and a new nomenclature for the facts and 
events of that region of the world which we have come to call Oriental 
or Far Eastern. Future studies, it is hoped, will not be dictated by 
the mere sequence of historical events, or alone by the trends of politics. 

One can hardly read this book without arriving at the conclusion 
that the ‘author, within the clearly defined limits laid down in the 
preface, has produced an invaluable manual of the modern history of 
the Far East. To compress within 463 pages all the necessary informa- 
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tion about this important region is in itself a colossal undertaking. One 
who essays to do this has a large responsibility, for his appeal is to the 
general rather than to a special reading public. The exclusion of un- 
necessary and tiring details is a relief to one who would envisage the 
Far East in its setting, historically and internationally. The style is 
direct, simple, and sometimes vigorous, in contrast with much of the 
duil and ponderous historical writing of the past. There seem to be 
no serious omissions, and there is a commendable inclusion of eco- 
nomic, intellectual and cultural data of the first importance. Moreover, 
there has been no sacrifice of accuracy. The author, through his prior 
specialized studies, has established his knowledge of the sources, and 
his ability adequately to use them. 

Dr. Vinacke does not hesitate to express opinions and to draw con- 
clusions, and in some cases he does so vigorously. And one gathers 
as one reads a certain preference for institutions, points of view, and 
policies which seem to have formed a part of the author’s special back- 
ground. This is only natural, and in no case does it depart from the 
standard of impartiality which the author has attempted to follow, and 
with success. In the last chapter, “The East and the West,” Dr. 
Vinacke, while maintaining a commendable sense of balance, becomes, 
in spite of his usual caution, a clearly perceptible friend of nationalism 
in the East, and consciously or unconsciously sides with the East in its 
struggle against the West. 

The book, it seems to the reviewer, deals in the main with the 
politics and the international relations of the East. The books by 
Treat and Vinacke, revised and brought down to date from time to 
time, should be adequate introductions to the modern history of the 
East. What is now needed is a series of studies, special and substan- 
tive, rather than general and historical, dealing with the East in all 
phases of its constitutional and international life. Studies in colonial 
administration, in diplomatic relations, and in comparative government 
are greatly needed. Certainly they should not be mere rehearsals of 
what has gone before, of facts now widely known and which are be- 
coming common knowledge to an increasing number of readers. 

Certain comments on the physical make-up of the book are in 
order. The index is complete and workable. The marginal notes are 
an invaluable aid to one who would have the content of a paragraph 
before reading. This is not good pedagogy, however, for it encourages 
a short cut on the part of the student. The chapters are divided into 
topics, which make the thread of the story easy to follow. The type, 
while bold and clear, is too small for easy and sustained reading. 

The reviewer regards the two introductions by Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes as open to objection. They would appear on the jacket 
of the book to better effect. The first, virtually a justification of the 
“New History,” is not new or pertinent, and Dr. Barnes’ views on this 
subject are pretty well known to most of the people who will read this 
book. The second introduction, showing the place of such a book in a 
series of historical studies, seems superfluous also. 

Reference to the books now published and under preparation in the 
Borzoi Historical Series indicates how slightly Dr. Barnes is carrying 
out his views in the second introduction. There are a number of titles, 
general and special, on the history of Europe and of the United States. 
Latin America, Africa, the Far East and the Near East, certainly im- 
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portant regions in national and international affairs, are dismissed each 
with a single volume. Clearly this is a defect to which the “New His- 
tory” can address itself with a reasonable chance of success. Dr, 
Barnes will do civilization great good and will bring distinction and 
originality to his series by including a number of special studies on the 
East, to which Dr. Vinacke’s study should serve as a penetrating and 
suggestive introduction. —CuHar.es EF. Martin. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA 
By K. S. Latourette 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$5.00 


This voluminous history of 930 pages by the Professor of Mis- 
sions and Oriental History in Yale University is of an interest more 
particular than most histories of the East written by sons of the West. 
For it is a history of the activities of a certain section of Western 
humanity in the East, a record of emotions and faiths and the confusion 
of other psychological promptings which offered the group and its ideal 
an implementation quite other than that of the more familiar games of 
trade and diplomacy and warfare. But because the desired conquest 
in this field struck most deeply at the fundamental cultural and spiritual 
life of the nation, and implied a radical alteration in the traditional 
modes of the people, its history is of as great importance to the Chinese 
as to foreigners. 

For this reason, then, we believe that Paciric Arrairs readers will 
be more interested to know how a modern Chinese writer, a non-Chris- 
tian, has reviewed this book, than to know what we ourselves think of it. 
We reprint from a comprehensive review by Quentin Pan, one of the 
Associate Editors of the China Critic, Shanghai, appearing in that 
journal for April 11, 1929. Mr. Pan-said in part: 

“. . . But Professor Latourette’s book is an unusually valuable 
contribution for other obvious reasons than its comprehensiveness and 
the fact that it fills a need long felt. It is far more than a mere com- 
pendium ; it contains a wealth and a variety of painstakingly gathered 
and carefully sifted materials, to which the ordinary student of Chris- 
tian missions, not to say the general reader, can have little or no access. 
In point of variety, it may be further noted that the History is not 
merely one of Christian missions as evangelical bodies, but at once one 
which traces the development, in modern China, of medical and sanitary 
work, of the modern educational system, and of western ideas and 
attitudes in many fields of social and intellectual endeavor; for these, 
wittingly or otherwise, have all been closely bound up with the mission- 
ary enterprise. Even in the field of politics, beginning with the wars 
that ended in the conclusion of many unequal treaties, through the Tai 
Ping insurrection, the Revolution of 1911, and down even to the political 
fortunes of many national leaders of the day, results are in many ways 
traceable to missionary influences. 

“While nobody can be sure of the future of the Christian missions 
in China, and while eur author sees fit not to say much about it, he 
seems nevertheless quite optimistic and at times even sanguine about 
the enterprise. The optimism, however, does not seem to be well 
founded, for two important reasons. . . . These are, in brief, that 
the Christian conception of God is one of refined anthropomorphism, 
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and does not tally with the prosaic common sense of the average Chi- 
nese; and that the ideal of the brotherhood of men, in ignoring the 
natural principle of diminishing emotional attachment to persons within 
and without the family, tends to foster shallow sentimentalism rather 
than genuine good will, and hence is also opposed to our traditional 
ethical standards. . . . But there is one difficulty with which our 
author does deal, and that is, that so far the Christian religion has 
failed to induce into its fold the scholarly and intellectual elements of 
the country. But even here, he seems to have been rather reticent about 
presenting the whole case, or else he seems to have quite underestimated 
the difficulty. He does not, for instance, go into any careful search 
as to why Christianity has so far failed to attract the scholarly. ‘That 
it is exotic and is opposed to traditional modes of thought certainly will 
not explain in these latter days of missionary experience when all tra- 
ditional barriers are being rapidly razed. More explanatory is perhaps 
the fact, which Christians will not own, that Christianity lacks any 
profound system of metaphysics such as possessed by Buddhism, to 
which the intelligentsia of the country very readily betook themselves 
even in the early days of its introduction. . . . 

“But when all is said, the fact remains that Professor Latourette, in 
preparing this book, has rendered an unprecedented piece of service for 
which missionary workers and Christian students will remain for years 
indebted. Even those readers who are interested 1:1 Christian missions 
only in a general cultural way will find the book a veritable fountain, 
from which materials for the study and appreciation of cultural con- 
tact, conflict, and intermingling may be freely drawn.” 


MEXICO PAST AND PRESENT 
By G. B. Winton 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1928. G$2.00 


The literature on Mexico is abundant and chaotic. It is passionate, 
sentimental, partisan, a maze of conquest, constitutions, church domina- 
tion, foreign interference, popular heroes, military dictators, and inter- 
minable, inexplicable revolutions. Dr. G. B. Winton’s “Mexico, Past 
and Present” emerges from this confusion as a coherent uncontroversial 
and above all undramatic story of Mexican political history. Of the 
recent works on Mexico, it is to the unfamiliar reader one of the most 
intelligible. 

From his orderly chronicle, events are seen to be motivated logic- 
ally through 400 years by the conflicting ambitions of three powerful 
minority groups, Church, foreign interests, military. The Church is 
perhaps given the leading role in Mexico’s social and political tribula- 
tions. Though the people were usually scantily rewarded for their ad- 
herence to one or another of these factions, they were always a deter- 
mining force in the struggles and there has been throughout the past 
century a definite progress toward self government which made pos- 
sible the Madero revolution of 1910 and the subsequent Constitution 
of 1917. The revolutionary period since 1910 and its outstanding 
figures, Madero, Carranza, Obregon and Calles, are accurately and sym- 
pathetically pictured. 

For the investigator concerned with understanding the extent to - 
which socialistic policies are being worked out, Mexico’s present and 
future relationships with the United States, its position with reference 
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to other Latin-American nationalist movements, its tremendous task of 
incorporating into the State an overwhelming indigenous population 
possessing a persistent culture of its own, and other equally vital ques- 
tions, Dr. Winton offers no new mate~’ 1]. The very important subject 
of American policy in Mexico is not ,cobed. For example, of Henry 
Lane Wilson, whose behaviour at the time of the murder of Madero 
has been so bitterly and authoritatively criticized, there is little more 
than the comment that his attitude was “annoying.” The land and 
Church questions have been dealt with more specifically but because 
the book is completely undocumented and the analyses are necessarily 
brief and inadequate, the author’s interpretation, though in the main 
correct, is not satisfying. The book must be regarded as a careful per- 
sonal interpretation for the lay reader. —L. P. K. 
CHINA AND JAPAN IN OUR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA 

Edited by Edward C. Carter 

American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 

129 East 52nd Street, New York, 1929 


The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has 
completed an interesting study in the cultural field as preparation to- 
ward the Kyoto conference of the Institute. For this first publication 
of 1929 the Council has chosen the very significant problem of how 
the civilization of the Orient is being presented to the university stu- 
dents of America. The keynote of the Council’s purpose in this 
study is sounded by a quotation from Berthcld Laufer, in the April 1929 


Bulletin of the American Council of Learned Societies: “We hold that 
a truly humanistic education is no longer possible without a more pro- 
found knowledge of China. We endeavor to advance the scientific study 
of China in all its branches for the sake of the paramount educational 
and cultural value of Chinese civilization, and thereby hope to contrib- 
ute not only to the progress of higher learning, but also to a higher 
culture and renaissance of our civilization and to the broadening of 
our own ideals. . . .” Expanding the term “China” to “the Orient,” 
this expresses the attitude of contributors to the volume in hand 
throughout the work. 

In his introduction the editor, Edward C. Carter, suggests a sig- 
nificant line of thought when he says: “There are now 1,100 Chinese 
and 800 Japanese studying in this country. It would be difficult to 
envisage the changes that might take place in the texture of American 
life, if, for two generations, each quadrennium found a corresponding 
number of carefully chosen American graduate students studying in 
the universities of China and Japan.” What such a situation might 
mean even in the very specific instance cited on the next page by Pro- 
fessor MacNair, seems obvious. Professor MacNair quotes the atti- 
tude of a scholar of the 8th century A.D., who protested against the 
spreading Chinese practice of venerating Buddha, a “barbarian” whose 
language, manners, and even personal accoutrements were so alien to 
those of China. Professor MacNair then says: “The point of view of 
Han Yu has, with justice, been cited as typical of that of many Orientals 
toward foreign peoples, ideas, and institutions from earlier times to 
the present day. What is likely to be overlooked, or conveniently for- 
gotten, by Americans is that Han Yu’s viewpoint is not noticeably dif- 
ferent from that of many of their own countrymen with reference to 
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Asiatics and their ‘alien’ cultures. There is, perhaps, quite as great 
danger to the peace of the world from American ignorance of the East 
as from Eastern ignorance of the West.” 

The data upon which this study is based was secured by means of 
a questionnaire sent out by the American Council of the Institute to 
546 institutions of higher learning in the United States. As is stated 
in the Summary of Findings (p. 21), “the specific objectives were: 
first, to make an inventory of the resources which our universities and 
colleges offer for the study of Pacific questions, and, second, to fur- 
nish those institutions which are contemplating additional courses on 
China and Japan with information as to those given elsewhere.” The 
incoming material was then carefully analyzed and tabulated, in order 
to show the number and nature of courses being offered in American 
universities, the number of students affected by them, the geographical 
distribution of such available courses, and various other data connected 
with the strictly academic details which may be important to educators. 
The presentation of these facts in summarized and tabulated form is 
made by Elizabeth Watson and occupies some 30 pages of the volume. 
In addition to this statistical and analytical material, there are two pa- 
pers, one by Professor Harley Farnsworth MacNair, professor of 
Far Eastern History and Institutions at the University of Chicago, the 
other by Professor William H. Kilpatrick, professor of the Philosophy 
of Education, Teachers College, University of Columbia, giving respec- 
tively the interpretations of an historian and an educator on the data 
collected. Dr. Kilpatrick states (p. 18): “The data herein presented 
are from an educational point of view highly interesting, significant of 
great changes in history on the one hand, and in American outlook and 
education on the other. At the same time the showing made raises 
the inquiry as to whether, taking the nation as a whole, outlook and edu- 
cational opportunities do not even yet lag behind the demands of the 
present world situation.” 

There are additional brief statements made by professors who have 
had experience in the teaching of Oriental subjects in the larger uni- 
versities of America, telling something of the process by which their 
departments came into being. These are by Professor Quincy Wright, 
University of Chicago, L. Carrington Goodrich, Columbia University, 
Dean George H. Chase, Graduate School, Harvard University, who tells 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Professor Harold S. Quigley of 
the University of Minnesota, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, ex-President of 
Stanford University, and Dr, Charles E. Martin of the University of 
Washington, now visiting professor at the University of Hawaii. There 
are 35 pages of interesting excerpts from the returned questionnaires, 
being comments on the changing trends in Oriental curricula, on condi- 
tions favorable or unfavorable to such curricula and on the contacts 
which institutions attempt to make for their students and teachers, with 
actual Far Eastern affairs. The remainder of the book, some 80 pages, 
is given over to detailed descriptions of courses relating to the Orient, 
which are actually being offered in American institutions. 

This is a first comprehensive and scientific study on the subject 
in the American field, and it should be not only a valuable indication of 
present trends but a stimulus for the future. 

In view of the fact that the present study did not include territories 
of the United States, it might be interesting here to append the fact 
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that the University of Hawaii very early after its emergence from col- 
legiate to university status, recognized the importance of placing special 
emphasis upon those fields of knowledge wherein it might, in its peculiar 
position half-way between the East and the West, act as a link be- 
tween two varied civilizations. In the academic year 1920-21 two 
Oriental departments were inaugurated, one being the History and Lan- 
guage of Japan, the other, the History and Language of China. hese 
departments have proved to be an extremely popular and important 
addition to the university life. —E.G. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Arthur Bullard 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1928. G$1.50 


The substance of three lectures delivered for the Jayne Founda- 
tion is here printed in a short readable book that deals with the press- 
ing problems of the relations of the United States to the modern world- 
machinery for the conduct of international affairs. The author is a 
well-known writer on international relations who has spent considerable 
time in the service of the League of Nations both on the Secretariat 
and on some of the League Commissions. The first lecture is a critical 
survey of the traditional old-world methods of diplomacy and an at- 
tempt to show how the machinery of the League of Nations has super- 
seded and improved on those methods. The author has drawn upon 
certain incidents in Central and South American history to point the 
moral that the United States might make use of the machinery at 
Geneva with considerable prestige and profit to itself. 

If our Government were in a position to use the new machinery at 

Geneva it would find many of its problems with Latin America greatly sim- 

plified. If . . . government broke down in one of these countries and it 
became necessary for a “superior civilization” to assert the “right of eminent 
domain,” our marines would go into action with the approval of the world, 
and would not be held up to scorn as the “agents of Wall Street imperialism.” 

The second and third lectures are useful for their attempts to 
clarify the issues that surround the subjects of disarmament and the 
organisation of peace. The writer explicitly indicates that the main- 
tenance of peace or progress in disarmament involves certain definite 
sacrifices, including some real curtailment of those national rights that 
are supposed to reside in the “sovereignty” of a country, and a measure 
of positive codperation with other nations. Similarly he presents the 
goal of effective reduction of armaments as involving a definite cost, 
namely, the renunciation of war and the obligation to arbitrate on 
disputes, the outlawry of offending nations, and the thorough codper- 
ation and pooling of resources—military, economic and moral—against 
such an offender. These things, being the price, the author challenges the 
nation to say whether it is willing to pay it. He does not gloss over 
the fact that it is a high price. It is one which the British Government 
was not prepared to pay at the unsuccessful Geneva Protocol because 
of the absence of the United States. The short-sighted policy of at- 
tempting to secure armament reduction on the basis of technical com- 
promises arranged by naval strategists and the ineffectiveness of all 
concepts of “equality” and “parity” in such fundamentally political 
problems, are points that the writer urges with conviction and force. 
He goes to the heart of the matter in pleading that the United States, 
whatever its general views on disarmament may be, ought not to try 
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to maintain an unnatural and impossible “neutrality” in the case of a 
nation violating its treaty obligations with the members of the League. 
“We are so strong that if we join forces with the highwayman, the 

licemen will run. If we claim the right to be strictly neutral—just 
as ready to help the crook as the cop—any attempt to establish a reign 
of law among the nations is paralyzed.” 

The book is primarily addressed to American readers. It does not 
advance any important new ideas or add much to the sum of knowledge 
on the subject. Indeed the residual amount of real information in the 
book is not large after the numerous anecdotes, reminiscences and purely 
illustrative passages are extracted. But it is a useful work for its 
simple and attractive presentation of the issues of disarmament and 
peace organisation, and for its candid championship of the cause of the 
League of Nations. —W. L. H. 
TRAVELS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


By Harry Hervey 
Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., London, 1928. 10s 6d 


This is, the author tells us, “a book of personal reflections on that 
corner of Asia where France has planted her bayonets,” the “corner” 
whence he had gone in search of a ruined city of the Khmers far 
to the north of Angkor. His philosophical discussions and political com- 
ments are no less entertaining than the very vivid story of his travels 
into the northern jungles of Siam. While his primary interest was 
the quest for the ruins concerning whose existence he had received a 
vague hint, he nevertheless pays keen attention as he goes to people 
and conditions, and gives facts and figures, as well as necessary his- 
torical background for an understanding of the land. Thus in the 
course of the volume he pictures the spectacular rise and fall of the 
Khmers, known and guessed, the acquisition of the country by the 
French, attendant conditions of this occupation in its physical and 
spiritual aspects as they affect both the French and natives, the marvel- 
lous, almost unbelievable beauty of the country and ruins, and his own 
most intimate reactions to it all. If his descriptions seem rather flam- 
boyant and his metaphors somewhat luxuriant, perhaps that is the effect 
of a country and a vestigial civilization which can be spoken of only 
flamboyantly and metaphorically. At least it is a graphically told story, 
entertaining and informative along varied lines, and well illustrated, 
covering 280 pages of easily read type. 

He objects to being called a tourist because “a tourist, in spite 
of popular opinion, travels to tell other countries about his own.” And 
his own keen observations, analysis and comments effectively remove 
him from this objectionable category. In particular he has collected 
illuminating and authentic information upon the government opium 
monopoly (p. 32 ff.) and his comments thereon and on colonial activ- 
ities in general are highly interesting. In this latter connection he says: 
(p. 54) “ . . . this is not intended entirely as a criticism of France’s 
policy in this Asiatic colony. It is broader than that. It is giving a 
specific example to illustrate the policies of all nations who maintain 
colonial possessions . . . In every country where the white man is 
‘protector’ I have found that democracy, the gallant cry of those paler 
skins, is a mere rhetorical term, to be recited by children and used by 
politicians . . . Colonization is commerce and has no reverence for 
tradition or man.” —B.G. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES 
By E. T. C. Werner 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 1928 

“An Autobiography,” so the title page declares, “with a sheaf of 
papers, sociological and sinological, philosophical and metaphysical’— 
beginning with “A Comprehensible (?) Theory of the Universe” and 
winding up with a story of the man himself which is a revealing 
human document. The “sheaf” contains informative essays on inter- 
esting sinological subjects as well as reprints of numerous “To-the- 
Editor” letters covering a wide variety of topics from trivial to tragic 
during some twenty years past. 

Some of the author’s pronouncements betray a naive inconsistency, 
as witness this from “Saving China,” where he argues against inter- 
vention: “Europeans who prate about the ‘salvation’ of China, and 
who, for their own short-sighted and selfish ends, are tinkering with an 
ancient civilization which, while they were still in the paleolithic stage, 
successfully weathered many a worse storm than now raging, would be 
better advised to devote their energies to ‘saving Europe.’ She needs 
it. . . . . Foreign ‘protection,’ ‘control,’ ‘administration,’ are slow 
poisons, not tonic medicines,” (p. 295) ; and this, where he argues for 
the protection and control that already exists: “These ‘leased terri- 
tories’ serve as examples for her to follow and as places where the 
foreigner may refresh himself by living for a few weeks ‘out of him- 
self’ and ‘out of China’ at the same time. And they no more infringe 
China’s ‘sovereign rights’ than the tenant’s leasehold infringes the ‘sov- 
ereign rights’ of his landlord.” 

Throughout the writer evidences a pronounced anti-Japanese feel- 
ing, not only in connection with China, but in all that nation’s interna- 
tional dealings, notably with subject peoples. Another major note of 
the book, sounded and resounded throughout, is the author’s criticism, 
in general and in detail, of the foreign diplomatic service of which he 
was for 30 years a part in China. 

The author is a recognized sinclogue, and since his consular retire- 
ment has continued his devotion to the study of the Chinese classics 
and culture. His chapters on various controversial sinological subjects 
and on aspects of academic and cultural traditions are of value. 

The foreign student of the Chinese language will find of special 
interest the paper on the spelling (romanization) of Chinese words and 
the order of Chinese names, and will be glad of the inclusion of the 
Chinese characters in the chapters where names of persons, places, 
deities, etc., occur. One could wish this were a more common practice, 
especially in translations of Chinese books. B. G. 


FOREIGN DIPLOMACY IN CHINA (1894-1900) 
A Study In Political and Economic Relations with China 
By Philip Joseph 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928 

This volume is one of a series of studies in Economics and Political 
Science, being produced by the London School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, and edited by the School’s Director, Sir William H. 
Beveridge. The author is a Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, 
having had previous connections with McGill University, Canada, the 
home of one of the most complete Chinese libraries outside China; 
he is at present a Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fellow. There is an ex- 
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tensive introduction, setting forth the importance of an adequate study 
of this subject, written by Sir Frederick Whyte, who is now Political 
Advisor to the National Government of China. 

The scope of the work is the period 1894-1900, which fact neces- 
sarily limits its usefulness to that of an historical background study. 


CHINESE POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Elbert Duncan Thomas 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1927. G$12.50 


A comprehensive study of what is described as “representative” 
Chinese political thought, although the system of thought under con- 
sideration was that generated in the course of a single epoch of Chinese 
history which began some thousand years before Christ. This analysis 
§ of the political conceptions which evolved during the Chou dynasty, 
a period of some 900 years, forms an excellent background study for 
students of political science who interest themselves in the more modern 
outgrowths of this ancient Chinese philosophy of the State. 

The author is Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Utah, where he was formerly Professor of Oriental Culture. There 
is a foreword by Professor E T. Williams, head of the department of 
Oriental Languages and Literature at the University of California. 


THE MODERN CIVIL LAW OF CHINA, Part fl 
By V. A. Riasanovsky 
Harbin Daily News Press, Harbin, Manchuria, 1928 


In Part I Professor Riasanovsky, of the Faculty of Law at Har- 
bin, made a general survey of the Chinese Civil Law. Part II contains 
“The General Priuciples of Land, Mining and Forest Laws of China.” 
The volume is paper bound and contains 141 pages. These two volumes 
should make a valuable addition to the literature on China and be of 
special interest to financiers and students of China, as well as to lawyers 
in search of comparative material on laws of the Orient and Occident. 
It has particular bearing on the problems of extraterritoriality which 
are now coming to the forefront in China’s foreign affairs. 


CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK 
Editor, Frank Rawlinson 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai, 1928 


This 445-page book is the fifteenth issue of the year book which is 
published under arrangement between the Christian Literature Society 
for China and the National Christian Council of China. It is made up 
of forty-one papers by various contributors. The preface states, “This 
Year Book has very few statistics. ‘They are in general unobtainable. 
It contains, however, considerable history, some of which runs back as 
far as 1900; some of its contents are made up of impressions, opinions 
and discussions. It is, therefore, primarily historical, to some extent 
psychological but only casually statistical.” The book is divided into 
sections which take up: national life; religious thought; church life; 
missions and missionaries ; education and students; social life; medical 
and health work; literature. The paper on “Best Books in English on 
China,” by J. B. Powell (p. 376), and the “Bibliography on English 
Books on China,” by Mr. Powell and Frank Rawlinson (p. 424), will 
be of interest to the English-speaking students of China. 
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CHINA IN THE FAMILY OF NATIONS (Second Edition) 
By Henry T. Hodgkin 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928. 7s 6d 

This book, which was first published in 1928, has been revised to 
bring it up to date. Dr. Hodgkin, who was until his recent resignation 
secretary of the National Christian Council in China, will be remem. 
bered by Institute members as a member of the British group at the 
1927 conference. Dr. Hodgkin states that the purpose of the book js 
to “serve the great cause of international good will and understanding.” 
While admitting that he is strongly pro-Chinese in his sympathies and 
that he has among the Chinese some of his closest friends, he states 
that he has studied China with critical judgment. He takes up in turn: 
a brief survey of the historical setting; explanations and estimates of 
the forces at work in China; and the attempt to supply a point of view 
which may help readers in studying the future development of China. 
The chapters include: China today; treasuries of the past; early inter- 
national connections; China’s entry into the family of nations; the 
republic of China; Japan in China; China, Europe, and America; the 
industrialization of China; the new thought movement; China’s gift to 
the world. The appendix dwells on the problem of how China may be 
induced to enter the League of Nations. There is a six-page bib- 
liography as a guide for further reading. This is a book which, briefly 
read, impels to a renewed and more exhaustive study. ; 
POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD 
Maicolm W. Davis and Walter H. Mallory, Editors 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1929. G$2.50 

This political handbook was published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc., which is composed of “a group of men, many of whom 
have had wide experience in international affairs, who wish by sci- 
entific and impartial study to aid in the development of a reasoned 
American foreign policy.” The nations of the world are arranged 
alphabetically and under each one is given the titular head, governing 
body and the parties represented therein, and the Press. Under the 
“Press,” the foreword states, “an effort has been made to select those 
papers which are most apt to be quoted abroad; many papers of large 
circulation and much local influence are necessarily omitted.” News- 
papers are listed, together with their political affiliation, the proprietor, 
editor, etc. This volume is a revision of the first one issued in 1928, 
which has proved so useful a reference volume for all those dealing 
with foreign affairs. 


THE PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD IN SWITZERLAND 


Edited by Walter Williams 
E. W. Stephens Publishing Company, Columbia, Missouri 


A combined scheme of verbatim and reportorial accounts of the 
sessions of the second Press Congress of the World, prepared by its 
President, Dean Walter Williams of the Missouri School of Journalism. 
Formal addresses, resolutions, etc., are incorporated in full in the text 
instead of in an appendix, although there is an appendix including the 
constitution, a list of delegates, and such committee reports and ad- 
dresses as were not delivered before the Congress. The plan of these 
sessions was that of formal speeches and brief discussion, rather than 
of group consideration of agenda topics. Some of the problems pre- 
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sented in addresses had to do with journalistic education in the several 
countries represented by delegates to the Congress; journalistic codes 
of ethics; news censorship (under normal and war-time conditions) ; 
physical conditions of news communication, etc., etc. 


THE EAST AND THE USSR 
By M. G. Galkowitch 
Moscow University, Moscow. 1928 


This is book No. 6 in a series of seven on “Ten Years of the 
Capitalistic Circle Surrounding the USSR,” prepared under the super- 
vision of E. Pashukanis and M. Spectator. The chapters are entitled: 
the roots of the USSR’s eastern policy; the importance of the colonial 
problem as a result of the war; national liberating movement in eastern 
countries; East and the USSR; capitalistic states in Asia and their 
mutual contradiction ; where is Asia going. The book is in Russian. 


IMPERIALISM AND COLONIAL POLICY 
Part |. The Economics of Imperialism 
By E. H. Pashukanis 
Moscow University, Moscow. 1928 

This book, in Russian, consists of a series of lectures given in Mos- 
cow University. The chapters are entitled: the development of monopo- 
listic capitalism ; a new role of banks; financial oligarchy and its preva- 
lence; export of capital; international monopolistic union; the struggle 
for the sources of raw materials; and the economic theories of im- 
perialism. 
THE LAND OF GODS AND EARTHQUAKES 
By Douglas Haring 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1929. G$3.50 

A pleasing travel-book just off the Columbia University Press. It 
has a number of photographic illustrations, almost print-like in quality. 
The contents are pleasingly discursive and no weightier than a travel- 
book should be. The author has enjoyed long residence in Japan. 


THE FIRST AMERICANS, 1607-1690 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. G$4.00 

This is Vol. II of “A History of American Life,” in twelve vol- 
umes, Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox, Editors, Ashley 
H. Thorndike and Carl Becker, Consulting Editors. Pr>fessor Wer- 
tenbaker of Princeton covers the life of the early settlers in the northern 
and southern states of the Atlantic coast of the United States. It makes 
interesting reading for those in search of factual material on this period. 
There are many footnotes and the final chapter is a “Critical Essay on 
Authorities.” 


RECENT GAINS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
By Kirby Page, Editor 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1928 

Another symposium on American life, aimed at rousing victims of 
“smug contentment” or “sullen despair.” The contributors number such 
liberal minded critics as Norman Thomas, David Starr Jordan, Oswald 
Garrison Villard. There is an interesting chapter on race relations by 
a negro, Charles S. Johnson, and an illuminating “Oriental Evaluation 
of Modern Civilization” by Masaharu Anesaki. 
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Pamphlets 


COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK OF THE NETHERLANDS EA 
By Philip C. Coote ee 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., London. 38 


This is the third edition of the handbook. In the 91 pages are 
given data desired by those who wish to have commercial relations with 
the, Netherlands Indies. It is carefully compiled and well indexed. 


VILLAGE FAMILIES IN THE VICINITY OF PEIPING 
By F.C. H. Lee and T. Chin 
Social Research Dept., China Foundation, Peiping, 1929 


A 65-page bulletin giving an analysis of data collected in the year 
1926 by students in Mr. Lee’s Social Survey Class at Yenching Uni- 
versity. Two villages were studied and a house-to-house canvas made. 
Details obtained include family income and expenditure, and “other 
social and economic factors.” Tle object of the study was to obtain 
“an accurate and intimate knowledge of the living conditions of the 
rural-suburban families in the vicinity of Peking.” 

NINE YEARS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1920-28. (9th Yearbook) 
Wortd Bence Foundation Pamphlets 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 40c 

A 220-page booklet covering: I. What the League of Nations is; 
II. Organs of the League; III. Promotion of International Coopera- 
tion; IV. Achievement of Peace and Security. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SOVIETS 
By W. |. Ignatieff 
Moscow, 1928 


This 148-page “state edition” is in Russian. Part I deals with the 
origin of the USSR constitution; Part II with its development. 


RADIO 

Irwin Stewart, Editor 

Annals of Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science 
Philadelphia, March, 1929, (Supplement) 


A survey, edited by Dr. Stewart of the University of Texas, of the 
development of radio communication and its place in the modern world. 
There is an interesting section on “The Radio in International Affairs.” 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW (Vol. 1, No. 1, April) ' 
Joachim Friedrich Moser, Editor 
Bad Sooden-Werra, Germany 


The subject matter of this International German journal, of which 
this is number one, covers science, art, culture, industry, and politics. 
This issue contains translations into German from “Science & Life,” 
Paris; “Empire Review,” London; “Revue des Vivants,” Paris; 
“American Magazine,” New York; “Nation’s Business,” Washington ; 
“Indian Review,” Madras; and various German journals. There is also 
a department giving additional article citations, and a department of 
book mention. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE TRADE PROMOTION SERIES 


United States Government Printing Officé, Washington, D. C. 
No. 54. Nicaragua, a Commercial and Economic Survey, 1927. 30c 


By Harold Playter and Andrew J. McConnico 

The principal topics covered are: the geography of Nicaragua; the 
people; trading centers; agriculture and live stock; other industries; 
transportation and communication ; finance and banking ; foreign trade. 
No. 60. Taxation of Business in Great Britain, 1928. 
By Mitchell B. Carroll 

. . «This work is probably the first comprehensive study of 
British taxation that has been made from the viewpoint of Americans 
selling merchandise and investing money in Great Britain. 
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No. 67. Australian Public Finance, 1928. 20c 

By Joseph Mayton ' se 
This 108-page bulletin covers Australian economic and financial his- 

tory ; the fiscal system ; Commonwealth revenues and expenditures ; state 

revenues and expenditures; Commonwealth and State public debts; 

municipal finances; Australian currency and exchange; Governmental 


organization of Australia. ace 

No.69. Reconstruction and Development of the Tokyo-Yokohama District. 30c 

By J. H. Ehlers _ ‘ ; 
“Reconstruction of Japan’s devastated areas, instead of moving 


forward in 1923-24, became more a matter of 1928-29. 
New Books 


Received and Held for Further Examination 


Tue Hoyoxr (THe Ten Foor Square Hut) and Taks of THE HEIKE 
Translated by A. L. Sadler. Angus & Robertson, Limited, Sydney, 1928. 6s 
Ancient CHINESE PoiticaL THEORIES 
By Kuo-cheng Wu. The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai, 1928 
Some CHINESE TALEs. 
By Tseu Yih-zan. The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai, 1928 
Tue KUOMINTANG AND THE FuTuRE OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
By T. C. Woo. George Allen & Unwin, Limited, London, 1928. 15s 
Tut MopERN MALay 
By L. Richmond Wheeler. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928. 15s 
THe PuiwippinE IsLanps (2 volumes) 
By W. Cameron Forbes. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1928. G$12.50 
CanaDA AND Wortp Porrtics—A Study of the Constitutional and International 
Relations of the British Empire 
By Percy Ellwood Corbett and Herbert Arthur Smith. Faber and Gwyer, 
Limited, London, 1928. 10s 6d 
Tue AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 
By William Christie Macleod. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928. G$6.50 
Toe AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 
By Bernard Fay. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1929. G$2.75. 
Recent GAINS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
By a Group of Distinguished Critics of Contemporary Life. Edited by Kirby 
Page. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New. York, 1928. G$3.00 
Tue Freepom oF THE SEAS IN History, LAw, AND Poritics 
By or B. Potter. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1924. 
Tue Rear SrruaTion 1n Russta 
By Leon Trotsky. Translated by Max Eastman. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1928. 7s 6d 
DretsEr Looks aT Russta 
By Theodore Dreiser. Horace Liveright, New York, 1928. G$3.00 
LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM 
By Lewis L. Lorwin. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$3.00 
Twenty Years oF EpucATION FoR JOURNALISM 
By Sara Lockwood Williams. The E. W. Stephens Publishing Company, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1929. G$2.50 
Tut Curnest Lasour YEARBOOK 
Published by Social Research Department, Peiping 
Hinis oF Biue 
By A. E. Grantham. Methuen & Company, Limited, London, 1928 
National, GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Frank Abbott Magruder. Allyn and Bacon, New York, 1929 
PetroLEUM AND Coat—The Keys to the Future 
By W. T. Thom. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1929. G$2.50 
Onwarp?—A Study of the League of Nations and the Principles of International 
Co6peration 
By Willis Airey. L. M. Isitt, Limited, Christchurch, 1929 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
rw sid saad publications. National ownership of such publications js 
indicated. 


CHINA—GENERAL 


Civir, War 1n CHINA, THE; editorial; the Spectator, London, April 6, 1929. 

“Even if it be true that Chiang Kai-shek, the head of the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking, has done an unnecessary thing in declaring war 
upon the Wuhan cities, one cannot help hoping that his policy of settling 
the problem of Chinese unity once for all will be successful. Let us hope that 
it is a gamble which will ‘come off.’ . . . 

“It is impossible to leave the Chinese the imbroglio without an expression 
of admiration for the reasonableness and moderation with which Japan has 
behaved in regard to the Tsinan affair. A few months ago it would have 
been incredible that Japan would offer to withdraw all her troops from Shan- 
tung without exacting the apology and punishment which she demanded.” 

ConsuLAR DEPUTIES OF THE SHANGHAI Provisionat Court, THE; by Vee Esse; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, April 25, 1929. 

“Some foreigners—especially those living among us—have an impression 
that if treaties, conventions or agreements do not exactly provide for the 
things they wish to see in black and white their provisions should necessarily 
be interpreted in a way that follows their self-centred line of reasoning. Eighty 
years ago, the Chinese did not know enough to argue with them. Within the 
last two decades, they made attempts to do so, and usually failed. Today, we 
have a glaring example of the above assertion in the controversy over certain 
matters concerning the Shanghai Provisional Court. . . .” 

Historica, ANALOGIES OF THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CHINA—II; by W. J. 
Clennel; the Asiatic Review, April, 1929. 

“Though sovereignties of Western type have come to embrace the greater 
part of the earth, and though they have a sufficient similarity of tradition and 
outlook to make intercommunication of ideas comparatively easy and intimate, 
even the vast advances of modern science, . . . have so far failed to bring 
about unity of control, or even general acceptance of a doctrine that such 
unity is desirable or possible. 

“In China, on the other hand, the accepted theory of the universe has 
implied, for as far back as records extend, the doctrine of the rightful exist- 
ence of one single paramount sovereignty over mankind, and, during several 
long periods of Chinese history, dynasties have borne sway so nearly universal 
over the regions with which the Chinese have been familiar, as to make it 
inevitable that the claim of those dynasties to be the holders of an unique 
Divine Commission should be practically unquestioned.” 

The first section was published in the October, 1928, issue of this 
Quarterly. 

IMPORTANCE OF Famity LimiraTION In CHINA, THE; by Maxwell S. Stewart; 
the China Weekly Review (Chinese), Shanghai, April 27, 1929. 

Memoriats to Dr. Sun Yat-sEN In NANKING AND Canton; by Y. C. Lu; the 
Far Eastern Review, Journal of Engineering, Finance, Commerce, Shanghai, 
March, 1929. 

With architect’s drawings and photographs at various stages of construc- 
tion. 

Ponrtica, Outlook AFTER Wu-HAN, THE; unsigned; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, April 20, 1929. 

ProsieM oF Cuina’s UNiFicaTIon, THE; by Harry Paxton Howard; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, April 20, 1929. 

A consideration of militarism, business elements, the peasantry, govern- 
ment agrarian policies, conditions in industrial districts, taxation in cities, etc. 

Some AporicinaL Trises or SoutH-Eastern Cuina; by W. R. Price; China 
Journal, Shanghai, April, 1929. 

With many photographs, maps, and scientific notes. 

Women’s Movement 1n Cuina, THE; by Edith M. Pye; the Asiatic Review, 
April, 1929. 

The author was a member of the delegation sent by the Women’s Inter- 
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national League for Peace and Freedom in 1927 to carry messages of sym- 
pathy and goodwill to Chinese women and to gain a better understanding of 
their movement. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


ArrcraFt CONSTRUCTION IN THE CHINESE Navy; by F. Wong; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, April 20, 1929, 

Cuina Makes Way FoR THE Motor; by Viola Smith; Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April, 1929. 

The story of “the greatest array of workers in China since the building 
of the Great Wall,” which is now engaged in road building. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF THE MINISTRY oF Rat.ways (China), THE; by Y. S. 
Chun; the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, April, 1929. 

CursE oF THE Passport, THE; by Leonard Matters; the Review of South and 
Central America and West Indian Gazette, London, March and April, 1929. 

A vigorous objection to the prevailing passport system, the expense and 
annoyance accompanying it and, in the author’s estimation, the uselessness of 
the “lying document.” To be continued in May issue. 

DEVELOPMENT OF JOURNALISM IN JAPAN; by Walter Williams; Japan, San Fran- 
cisco, May, 1 

JapANESE GOVERNMENT RaiLways; editorial; the Far Eastern Review, Journal 
of Engineering, Finance, Commerce, Shanghai, March, 1929. 

Based on the annual report of the Japanese Government Department of 
Railways, just issued, for year ending March 31, 1927. Many photos of roll- 
ing stock, stations, etc. 

PoreNTIAL EARNING Power oF CHINESE GOVERNMENT Raitways, THE; unsigned; 
the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, April, 1929. 

Press AND THE CONFERENCE ON PaciFic RELATIONS, THE; unsigned; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, April 20, 1929. 

. . Asa matter of fact one wonders how the Japanese happened to 
permit the Institute of Pacific Relations to select Japanese soil as the meeting 
place for this year’s meeting. However, there is sincere hope that they will 
go through with it, for while the forthcoming Conference is entirely un- 
official, it should accomplish much good in clarifying the Far Eastern atmos- 
phere in respect to certain diplomatic issues which should be reduced to their 
essential elements. What we particularly have in mind is the so-called Man- 
churian question, a three-cornered problem involving China, Japan and Russia, 
that is so beclouded in propaganda as to be practically unintelligible to most 
persons. . 

RECONSTRUCTION. or CHINa’s Communications, THE; by Wang Peh-chun; Chi- 
nese Economic Journal, Shanghai, March, 1929, 

Sino-AMERICAN AIR PARTNERSHIP, THE; unsigned ; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, April 27, 1929. 

Details of the new arrangement, sanctioned by the Chinese government, 
for air-route development in China by an American company. 

Tomorrow’s Airports; by Francis Keally; Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C., 
April, 1929. 
“A prophetic view of the Grand Central Station of the air.” 
TRANSPORTATION AND FAMINE REiEF; by Grover Clark; the Week in China 
(American), Peking, May 4, 1929. 

“Transportation difficulties complicate relief work.” What has been done 

and is in prospect. 
beter Pe THE. Dairy Press? by John Loomis; the Nation, New York, April 
, 1929. 

On the growing process of monopoly in newspaper ownership in the 
United States, explained partly by a monopoly of print paper. 

Work oF THE CONFERENCE OF Press Experts; League of Nations Official Journal, 
Geneva, February, 1929 


CULTURES 


BeLoveo SHRINES OF OLD AND NEw Japan, THE; by Joan S. Grigsby; Japan, 
San Francisco, April, 1929. 
With eight beautiful full-page photographic reproductions of famous 
shrines and their “prose-poem” descriptions. 
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Description AND DETERMINATION oF SuNG Dynasty PorceLaAIn UNEARTHED ar 
Pinc-Yanc Hsien, Suanst, THE; by Aitchen K. Wu; China Journal (Brit. 
ish), Shanghai, April, 1929. 

Epucation System 1n THE Dutcu East Inpres, Tue; by J. F. W. van der 
Meulen; the Asiatic Review, London, April, 1929. 

“Here we have an example of the difficulties which are making them. 
selves felt everywhere throughout the East, both in countries with a nationa! 
Government and in the Colonies. The Western stream is washing away much 
that for the East constituted a firm rock, whilst so far nothing has been found 
to replace what has been lost.” 

Race AttirupEs In CHILDREN; editorial; the Inquiry, New York, April, 1929. 

“It is in childhood that the soil of our natural pre-dispositions is cultj- 
vated, that the seeds of adult attitudes are planted. It is in childhood that, 
during the dawning epoch of inner freedom, we shall want to keep alive that 
elasticity of response to experience which will enrich individuals and humanity 
at large with shared interests, enthusiasms, understandings so long barred by 
self-imposed superstitions concerning the nature of the human soul. It is to 
childhood, accordingly, that the Inquiry’s Commission on Race Relations 
turned when it sought for the roots of interracial prejudice and conflict. The 
book, which is to be published simultaneously with this number of the Occa- 
sional Papers, is the outcome of that study.” 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


CLEARING UP IN SHANTUNG (after the Japanese Evacuation) ; by J. J. Heeren; 
the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, April 20, 1929. 

FRreEpoM oF THE Seas; Suggestions for Group Study; by James T. Shotwell; the 
Inquiry, New York, April, 1929. 

Great BrITAIN AND DISARMAMENT; by George Glasgow; in “Foreign Affairs” 
section of the Contemporary Review, London, April, 1929. 

JaPAN AND CuiNaA at Peace; by George E. Sokolsky; the Far Eastern Review 


(American), Shanghai, April, 1929. 

Japan’s MistaKEs IN CHINA; by Masanao Hanihara, translated from the Diplo- 
matic Review, Tokyo; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, April 25, 1929. 

Consequences of the “strong” policy—costly failure of the present min- 
istry ; opinions expressed by a former Ambassador to Washington. 

Ketiocc Pact: War: Worxkinc Cuass; editorial; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Syd- 
ney, April 1, 1929. 

LeacuE oF Nations AND JAPAN, THE; “An Admonitory Welcome to Mr. 
Avenol ;” by Editor Hanzawa in the Diplomatic Review, Tokyo; translated 
in the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 4, 1929. 

“Bluntly speaking, the League has Japan for a permanent member of its 
council and it may rely on her judgment and advice for measures it may like 
to adopt in regard to China. . . . No nation knows China, its conditions 
and circumstances and its strong and weak points, and the philosophy which 
governs its people, better than Japan, so exercised is the whole nation about 
the China problems. . . .” 

Monroe Doctrine aND Latin AMERICA, THE; by Leonard W. Matters; the Re- 
view of South and Central America and West Indian Gazette, London, March 
and April, 1929. 

“This is the second instalment of the report of the lecture given before 
the Foreign and Colonial Affairs Committee of the National Liberal Club, 
London, by Mr. Leonard W. Matters, Editor of The Review, on ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine from the Latin American Point of View.’” 

Next Step In INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION, THE; by O.; the Contemporary 
Review, London, April, 1929. 

“It is now more than four years since the Geneva Protocol of 1924 was 
approved by the Assembly of the League of Nations. That approval, it is 
hardly necessary to say, has remained without political effect; the Protocol 
has never come into force nor even been within measurable distance of coming 
into force. Is there then no other direction in which we can turn our steps? 
May not the desire for a better organisation of peace be given some satisfac- 
tion? Ultimately can Europe remain half-armed and half-disarmed, any more 
than the United States could remain half-slave and half-free? We are met 
by an objection. We are told that it is better to wait for a psychological 
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change before we alter our institutions. Existing arrangements must not be 
altered until it is ‘safe’ to do so. The reply is simple. The institutional and 
the psychological changes must come together.” 

Pract MAINTENANCE BY Economic Iso.ation; by William H. Blymyer; World 
Unity Magazine, New York, April, 1929. 

“The author’s argument may be summarized as the insistence that a truly 
effective peace plan must combine the following features: Compulsory Ar- 
bitration (affording to each nation opportunity to eliminate unfavorable 
judges) ; the threat of Non-Intercourse as sanction for the decisions arrived 
at by the arbitrators; and General Disarmament.” 

ProsiEM OF INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT, THE; by P. T. Chen; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, April 18, 1929. 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


CuaANncInNG CONDITIONS IN JAPAN’s Corton INpustry—A New Automatic Loom; 
from a special correspondent ; the Commercial, Manchester, April 4, 1929. 
Corron TRADE Costs oF Propuction IN JAPAN; by a special correspondent; the 

Commercial, Manchester, May 2, 1929. 

This article on weaving is Part II in the series. Part I discussed com- 
parative costs of cotton-spinning in Japan and Lancashire. In the present 
article the same writer deals with the weaving section of the trade. 

Economic REcoNsTRUCTION oF CHINA, THE; by Wu Kwan-tsung; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, April 27, 1929. 

ErricieNcy AND UNEMPLOYMENT; by Dr. S. Washio, the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, May 2, 1929. 

“What can rationalization do for Japan’s superfluous labor?” 

Enp oF THE TETHER, THE; by Dr. S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, April 25, 1929. 

“Japan’s gold reserve abroad will be exhausted by the fall—what will 
happen to the yen?” 

Foreicn Capital IN JAPAN; editorial; the Japan Magazine, Tokyo, March, 1929. 

A series of articles beginning in the February issue and not completed in 
April. 

Forricn TRADE of JAPAN Durinc 1928; editorial; the Japan Magazine (Jap- 
anese), Tokyo, March, 1929. 
“The foreign trade of Japan during 1928 was unexpectedly unsuccessful.” 
FounpDATIONS oF BritisH TRADE IN CHINA, THE; by G. E. Hubbard; the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), Peking, April, 1929. 
A reproduction of this article appears in the Week in China for April 27, 


InpustriEs oF CocnHin Cutna, THE; by Cendrieux; the Le Monde Colonial, 
March, 1929, 

A review of native and French industrial enterprises in this French 
Asiatic colony. 

Japan’s INTERNATIONAL BALANCE; editorial; the Japan Magazine (Japanese), 
Tokyo, April, 1929. 

Monetary SystEM oF Inpo-Cuina, TuEt—Possibilities for Reform; by A. Loch- 
ard, Inspector General of Mines and Industry of Indo-China; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, April 8, 1929. 

Neep oF INpustriaL DevELOPMENT, THE; by D. K. Lieu; the China Critic (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, April 25, 1929. 

New ZEALAND’s TRADE WitTH THE East; by W. A. McNair; the Economic Rec- 
ord, Melbourne, May, 1929. 

“It is the purpose of this article to discuss in summary fashion the 
present extent and value of New Zealand’s economic relations with the East; 
to examine briefly the difficulties experienced in the conduct of Eastern trade; 
and to indicate the possibilities which appear to exist of future development 
of such trade.” The author is at Auckland University College, and acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Professor H. Belshaw in the collection of material. 

Panic anp Its Resutts, THE; by Junnosuke Inouye; the Japan Advertiser (Amer- 
ican), Tokyo, Annual Review 1928-1929. 

Junnosuke Inouye, former Finance Minister and former Governor of the 
Bank of Japan, sees prospects of declining yields on securities and says that 
ban on gold must remain for time being. 
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PAssING oF THE Comprapor System (in China)—anp Wuy’—by B. Y. Lee: 
the China Weekly Review (Chinese), Shanghai, April 27, 1929. 

Previous Atrempr at CurrENcY Rerorm; by S. R. Wagel; the Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, April, 1929. 

“In view of the presence in China today of the Kemmerer Commission, 
among the purposes of which is understood to be the placing of the country’s 
currency on a sound, unified basis, a study of previous attempt at currency 
reform is of current interest. This article is a part of the comprehensive 
discussion of this subject by Mr. S. R. Wagel, in his volume on “Chinese 
Currency and Banking.” 

ProcraM oF Pusiic Works ror Inpo-Cuina, A; by A. A. Pouyanne, Inspector 
General Public Works of Indo-China; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, April 8, 1929. 

Irrigation projects, the extension of railways and roads, the increase of 
traffic, laying out of new ports, etc., indicate the chief lines of work under- 
taken in this French “colonial empire of Asia.” 

Report ON VOYAGE IN THE Far East; by M. Albert Thomas, Director of the 
International Labour Office; in Document Section of L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, April 8, 1929. 

Report on Russia, China, Japan, Indo-China, Netherlands Indies and 
Egypt, with general conclusions. 

REvIEW AND ANALYSIS OF JAPAN’s BusINEsS; editorial; the Japan Advertiser 
(American), Tokyo, Annual Review 1928-1929. 

Summary oF Work on Lasor Sratistics—1928 (China); by T. Y. Tsha: 
Monthly Journal of the Bureau of Social Affairs, Shanghai, January, 1929. 

A voluminous report in English dealing with general statistics and par- 
ticularly those on labor strikes and the methods of securing them, (with 
many charts), an explanation of the Index Numbers of Earnings listed, For- 
eign Exchange indexes, etc. 

This is Volume I, No. 1, of a new journal issued part in English, part in 
Chinese. The contents include articles on “Reconstruction of Present Social 
Mind,” a symposium on “Social Problems,” and “Statistics of Social Diseases,” 
but these are in Chinese only. 

MANCHURIA 


Cuinest Eastern Rattway; by L. E. Tsao; the Chinese Economic Journal 
(Chinese), Shanghai, April, 1929. 

“Attempts recently of Chinese authorities in Harbin to recover the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway have once more brought the conflict of Sino-Russian 
interests in North Manchuria into the limelight of public attention. : 

“In view of the important role the Chinese Eastern Railway plays in n the 
development of North Manchuria, the history of the Railway and the trade 
conditions along its main as well as its branch lines are worthy of attention.” 

Koreans IN MANCHURIA; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
April 4, 1929. 

. . the emigration of the Koreans to Manchuria was welcomed by 
the Japanese, not because they were good cultivators and industrious, but 
because wherever they settled Japan had a legitimate claim—they were Japan- 
ese citizens. In other words, the migration was an example of what Putnam 
Weale calls ‘infiltration tactics’—creating areas where trouble may arise 
affording Japanese military authorities a valid reason for occupying those 
areas. . 

Mancuurta—How IT STANDS IN Its RELATIONS TO THE UNITED States, JAPAN 
anv Cu1na; by Toshi Go, Manager, South Manchuria Railway, New York 
Office, the Pacific Review, New York, April, 1929. 

MANCHURIA FROM THE METALLURGICAL AND FUEL Stanppornts; by Boris P. 
Torgasheff ; the Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, April, 1929. 

“Owing to the enormous population of China, which is about one-third 
of the world’s total, the Chinese market consumes considerable quantities of 
iron, steel and various petroleum products. . . . For this reason it is of 
high interest to discuss the metallurgical and fuel prospects of Manchuria, 
whence at the present time Japan imports considerable quantities of coal and 
iron and looks forward to having regular supply of petroleum products from 
the Fushun oil-shale.” 

South Mancnurian Commerce Hurt sy Crvm Wars, THe; editorial; the 
Japan Advertiser (American), Annual Review 1928-1929. 
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The reviewer notes that the flood of immigrants from Shantung and 
Chihli promises to make this rich territory more productive in future, and 
that though crops are better their movement to foreign markets slackens as 
domestic consumption gains. 

Wuicw Way Mancuurta? Some Personal Observations and Reflections; by 
K. K. Kawakami; Japan, San Francisco, June, 1929. 

The writer, well-known Japanese resident of the United States, here gives 
a frankly Japanese account of conditions as they appeared to him on a recent 
tour of Manchuria. Opportunity to labor in peace is the unique blessing 
which Manchuria offers to thousands of Chinese immigrants from war-torn 
Shantung, he says, “due to Japanese influence.” 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION 


FrienpLy Bonps or TrapE, THEt—Japan’s Difficulties and Struggles; by M. T. 
Yamamoto; Japan, San Francisco, May, 1929 

“There is often too great an importance attached to emigration as a 
means to the solution of a nation’s problem of overpopulation. . . . Fur- 
ther, it should be remembered that the space left by emigration only offers 
opportunity and encouragement for an increasing birth rate. Emigration will 
not serve as a fundamental solution of overcrowding. . . 

“Not territorial expansion, nor oversea emigration, but industrialization 
is the real program for the solution of Japan’s problem of population. : 
IMMIGRATION AND INFRINGEMENT; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 

hai, March 28, 1929. 

“In spite ‘of China’s refusal to grant lands to the Japanese, the railway 
administration finally decided to appoint an Agricultural Investigation Com- 
mission of Manchuria and Mongolia to investigate the arable land in these 
two territories. A comprehensive report of the results of investigation was 
submitted last month by the chief of Agriculture Department of the Railway 
to the director of the company. The Reclamation Proposals follow.” 

Micration: AN AvusTRALIAN VIEW; by Kenneth T. Henderson; the Contem- 
porary Review, London, April, 1929. 

“A population of six millions cannot ‘digest’ migrants by the hundred 
thousand, especially migrants with little or no capital, and therefore with little 
or no power for waiting opportunities or opening up independent fields of 
self-sufficient activity for themselves. A new and undeveloped country re- 
quires a certain power of initiative in its migrants—a power resident both in 
the character and skill of the individual and in the capital owned by him or 
lent him by government. That Australia will one day support from six to 
ten times her present population is estimated by economists, but her rate of 
absorbing newcomers can only increase more or less in proportion to the 
increase of her wealth and population.” 

No SurpLus oF PopunaTion IN JAPAN; by Duncan K. Overell; the Japan Adver- 
tiser (American), Annual Review 1928-1929. 

The writer states that statistical comparisons demonstrate that the coun- 
try’s ability to care for its millions is rising more rapidly than excess of births 
over deaths—talk of need for emigration outiet has no basis in fact. 

PorpuLATION PRESSURE AND THE GROWTH OF FAMINE IN CHINA; by Harry Pax- 
ton Howard, Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, March, 1929. 
RECENT PopuLATION Statistics (China); by Warren Chen; the China Critic 

(Chinese), Shanghai, April 18, 1929. 
Rurat Socronocy as A Fierp of RESEARCH IN THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
— by Wilson Gee; the American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, March, 


This article points out the need for further research into certain aspects 
of rural sociology such as the truth or falsity of the conceptions of rural 
advantages in health and social life (arguments used against migration of the 
young to urban communities) ; underlying forces in farm depopulation; rural 
standards of living; rural group life and tontributory institutions. 


RELIGIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


Centrat Asta as A Mission Fieip; by A. Mildred Cable; the International Re- 
view of Missions, London, April, 1929. 
This writer believes that: “It is humiliating to be compelled to record 
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that Christianity was more generally spread throughout Central Asia in the 
fourth century than it is today, and still more tragic to realize that were a 
Moslem missionary to write a report of the victories of his faith he might 
claim Central Asia as the scene of one of its most notable conquests.” 
Curistranity’s Crisis 1n Asta; by Count Carlo Sforza; reprinted from the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune; the Week in China (American), Peking, April 20, 1929. 

“It is no use denying that the work and even the very existence of the 
numerous Christian missions in China and the few missions in Japan now {ind 
themselves at one of the most critical periods of their history.” 

Mopern REVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN CHINA; by Frank Rawlinson; the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions, London, April, 1929. 

“Some people are inclined to think that if the politicians of China would 
keep quiet no one would trouble about Christianity in particular or religion 
in general. Is that true? To give a partial answer to that question is one 
of the purposes of this article. As an approach to such an answer we may in 
addition ask: Are the only changes and aspirations seriously affecting Chris- 
tianity in China political and economic? Certainly not; there are religious 
movements which, while caused by the general revolutionary spirit now sweep- 
ing over China, stand apart in the main from political strife.” 

Reuicious CHaos 1n Korea; by Dr. P. Thomas Ohm; Ostasiatische Rundschau, 
Hamburg, April 16, 1929. 

A survey of traditional religious trends in Korea before Japanese occu- 
pation, with a description of present conflict between Buddhism, Japanese 
Shinto, western-introduced Christianity, and a growing indifference to all 
sects or creeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm RevieF Prosiem 1n AMERICA, THE; the Congressional Digest, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May, 1929. 

A collection of information upon modern Farm Legislation, work of 
government bureaus, agricultural forecasts, and statements on the subject from 
President Hoover’s message, and from various leaders pro and con. 

JaPpan’s MANDATE IN THE SoutH Seas; by W. P. C. de Trafford, the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 18, 1929. 

Kyoro MEETING OF THE INsTITUTE oF PaciFic RELATIONS, THE; by Chester H. 
Rowell; Japan, San Francisco, April, 1929. 

NATIONALIST SPIRIT IN THE PHILIPPINES, THE—In Relation to Protestant Chris- 
tianity; by E. K. Higdon; the International Review of Missions, London, 
April, 1929. 

Screntiric Stupy oF INTERNATIONAL ReELatTIons; by Dr. Werner Picht; la 
Cooperation Intellectuelle, Paris, April 15, 1929. 

SOCIALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, THE; by Frank Wilson Blackmar; the 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, January, 1929. 

This Sociologist, a professor in the University of Kansas, believes that 
the factor of prime importance in the American Indian problem is to make 
the Indian a well-assimilated citizen of the political sphere, a well-adjusted 
co-worker in our industrial mechanism, and a recognized sharer of American 
social life; rather than to attempt the preservation of his own distinctive 
culture. The author believes the Indian is manifesting a new disposition to- 
ward American education. 

Stratus or Korea, THE; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
May 2, 1929. 

Two-Hour War, THE; by Stuart Chase; the New Republic, New York, May 8, 
1929, 

A matter-of-fact but appalling technical description of the brief war of 
the future—war from the air. 

“The persons capable of imagining the holocaust in advance are so few, 
and of such slight influence—particularly in war and navy departments—that 
the world will not realize what‘it now faces until it has faced it, in a fait 
accompli. Then, and not until then, realization will come—possibly, as_ the 
extras bring one incredible horror after another, it will come very fast. Ina 
few days, perhaps, after the two belligerents have been laid to rest, the neutral 
world will be in a sufficient state of shock to see that this sort of thing must 
stop forever.” 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


Tue Kyoto CoNFERENCE 


October 28, 1929, has been set as the opening date for the 
third biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Kyoto, Japan. 

The Pacific Council, International Research Committee and 
Program Committee will hold a series of preliminary meetings at 
Nara, from October 23 to 27. 

The sessions at Kyoto are scheduled to continue for twelve 
days, coming to a close on November 9. 


DEFINING THE Kyoro IssuEs 


The purpose of the following list of specific issues is to stimulate 
discussion and comment in order to define more sharply the questions 
likely to be discussed at Kyoto either in round tables, forums, or by 
addresses. 

This list is based on a large number of personal interviews, memo- 
randa of individuals and groups, letters, etc., which have come in from 
the several interested countries. 

A reprint of this list of issues has been circulated to the different 
member groups. As comments and revisions are suggested they will 
be incorporated in future revisions. 


I. Food and Population 


. What criteria can be used to measure the over-population 
of a country? 

. What countries in the Pacific area are over-populated today ? 

. How can we measure under-population ? 

. What countries in the Pacific area are over-populated today ? 

. What forms of control are justifiable in reason and law 
for checking or encouraging the flow of population across 
national boundaries ? 

. Which of the following “cures” for over-population are of 
value, and to what extent, under what regulative conditions 
and on what grounds? 

a. Decreasing birth rate as a result of birth control, later 
marriage age and higher standard of living. 

b. Industrialization. 

c. Emigration. 

d. Development of land utilization. 

. What methods for controlling the supply of raw materials 
are compatible with conditions in present-day international 
relations? © Why? How can these forms of control best 
be put into operation? 

. What is the extent of the present international exchange of — 
food stuffs? What are the results of this exchange? What 
measures should be taken, if any, to facilitate this exchange? 
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II. Questions Particularly Concerning China 
1. What new problems for China and for international rela- 
tions are raised by the removal of limitations upon her soy- 
ereignty ? 

. Under present circumstances, what next steps should be 
taken by the Powers in relation to extraterritoriality ? 

. Under present circumstances, what next steps should be 
taken by the Powers in relation to foreign concessions or 
settlements ? 

. What should the Powers now do in regard to stationing 
their military forces in China? 

. Under what conditions can the Powers assist China in ac- 
complishing her financial readjustment? 

. What has been the experience of China in regard to foreign 
capital investments? In the light of this experience and oth- 
er relevant facts, under what conditions should future in- 
vestments be made? 

. What pertinent facts do we find in the Manchurian situa- 
tion which demand early attention? What are the possible 
solutions ? 

. What is the existing treaty situation between China and the 
Powers? What is the issue as to the validity of these 
treaties? 

. What does the sovereignty of China over the Three Eastern 
Provinces (Manchuria) mean in relation to the economic 
interests of individual nations, or their nationals? 

. What are the legal and ethical rights involved? Are there 
any conditions in fact which warrant special measures of 
protection or control in relation to these economic interests? 
What are the population movements from various areas into 
the Three Eastern Provinces? What are the effects of these 
population movements ? 

. What are the policies and programs of China and Japan, 
U. S. S. R. and other countries in relation to the building 
and control of railroads in the Three Eastern Provinces? 
What, if any, conflicts arise out of these situations? What 
solutions are advisable for such conflicts in the interests 
of better international relations and the welfare of the peo- 
ple in the Three Eastern Provinces? In what way does the 
strategic situation of Manchuria affect these relations? 

III. Industrialization 
1. What is the importance of making new adjustments in tariff 
relations between Pacific countries? What should these 
adjustments be and ‘what methods can be used for working 
them out in the interest of the welfare of the family of 
nations ? 

. What are the present facts and trends in foreign invest- 
ments? What do these facts and trends mean for present 
and future good relations between nations? 

. What forms of control or supervision are desirable in rela- 
tion to the movements of capital in the Pacific? 

What relation do the military policies and practices of the 
varjous interested nations bear to these investments? 
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. What are the unfavorable consequences attendant on the 
shift from agricultural and handicraft economy to large 
scale machine industry as actually existent in Japan, China, 
the Pacific islands, etc. ? 

. What experience in social legislation can the more indus- 
trially developed nations of the West furnish? 

. What other methods for social amelioration (in regard to 
living wage, humane hours of labor, health and safety as 
to working conditions, protection of women and children, 
etc.) are capable of useful application in the Pacific? 

. What basis exists for the assumption that all Pacific coun- 
tries will follow the pattern of industrialization as laid down 
by Western countries? Will this mean standardization of 


reign culture throughout the Pacific? What, if anything, can or 
oth. § should be done to preserve national and racial cultural 
cin fF values ? 

sf 6=sC'V.. Bs a Relations 

itua- What is the trend of policy of the League of Nations in 
sible relation to the problems of the Pacific area? 

. In the light of war prevention policies and the non-partici- 
ithe § pation of the United States and the U.S.S.R. in the League, 
hese FF is there a need for any additional international machinery 

: for the Pacific area? If so, is there any existing machinery 
tern which can be utilized, or should a new arrangement be de- 
= 2 vised to meet the requirement. 

: . What steps towards disarmament can now be taken in the 
here ; Pacific, and how ? 
sof . What is the present official meaning of the Monroe Doc- 
sts? & trine as interpreted and specifically applied by the U. S. 
into §— government? What is the relation of this policy to the 
hese FF Pacific? 

. What adaptations of the diplomatic machinery of Pacific 
pan, § nations are now being made in conformity to the more 
ling intimate and complex international relationships that have 
ces? grown up? What further changes are desirable? 

‘hat . What legislation is now in force in Pacific countries in re- 
ests gard to ownership and leasing of land by aliens, other eco- 
e0- nomic rights of aliens, naturalization, etc.? How is such 
the § legislation enacted and enforced? In what cases and to 
what extent have these matters caused international misun- 
: derstanding and been the subject of diplomatic negotiation ? 
riff What steps can be taken to solve the difficulties, if any? 
ese 
‘ing 
of Data PAPERS 
It will be noted that August 1 is the date set for data-paper manu- 
est- scripts to be in the hands of the Central Secretariat at Honolulu for 
ent publication and distribution. As the secretaries will move to Japan 
; early in the autumn in order to codperate more effectively with the Jap- 
la- anese Conference Preparation Committee, this is the latest date follow- 


h ing which manuscripts can receive attention in Honolulu. There will 
ine be no publishing done in Japan. 
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NOTICES AND NEWS 


Stupy BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

In the line of conference preparation the attention of members js 
called to the series of bibliographical reviews which have been appear- 
ing in Paciric AFrrairs beginning with the April issue, under the fol- 
lowing headings: Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific; Political China 
Today; and this month, Industrial Problems. These, being weighted 
reviews of standard books and current periodical material, are designed 
as aids to the study of agenda topics in advance of the Kyoto Confer- 
ence and are recommended especially to the use of prospective confer- 
ence members. 
CHINA RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Mr. D. K. Lieu, chairman of the research committee of the China 
National Council, has announced the addition of the following per- 
sons to his committee: T. K. Ho, F. C. Yen, S. H. Tan, T. C. Wang, 
Quentin Pan and C. L. Hsia. 


Tue Screntiric Stupy oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of Interna- 
tional Affairs was held in London, March 11 to 14, at which the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations was represented by Hon. H. A. Wyndham, 
Chairman of the Institute’s British Council. Mr. Wyndham reports the 
conference as being very technical in character, composed of four types 
of institutions—those which are centers of study and discussion, those 
offering special courses supplementary to universities, teaching institu- 
tions outside universities, and associations of university faculties. 
Among the institutions represented were such as the Academy of Inter- 
national Law at the Hague, the Institute of Higher International Studies 
at Geneva, the German Hochschule fiir Politik, the American Geograph- 
ical Society, the National Italian Commission for Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, the London School of Economics, the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the 
League Committee on Intellectual Codperation, etc., etc. Plans were 
worked out for institutional codperation through the exchange of pro- 
grams of study, exchange of students and lectures, the mutual supplying 
of information, the preparation of bibliographies, the exchange of 
publications, and research. An informational Handbook of Institutions 
for the Scientific Study of International Relations is in course of prepa- 
ration by the Conference. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE Paciric Counct, 


Following the resignation of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur from the 
Pacific Council upon the occasion of his appointment to the post of 
Secretary of the Interior in President Hoover’s Cabinet, Mr. Junno- 
suke Inouye, first Vice-Chairman of the Pacific Council, succeeded to the 
chairmanship of that body. Mr. Inouye was until recently Governor 
of the Bank of Japan, and is Chairman of the Japanese Council of the 
Institute. 

THe AMERICAN CHAIRMAN 

In accepting his election as Chairman of the American Council 
last month Mr. Jerome D. Greene said in part: “In taking this position 
in succession to Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur and for the period of his un- 
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expired term, I am only too conscious of the difficulty of taking his 
place. Apart from his distinguished and able leadership as Chairman 
of the international body, the American Council owes largely to his 
wise guidance and sympathetic counsel such success as we have had 
in becoming a coherent organization with a definite plan of codperation 
with the other national councils. We shall miss Dr. Wilbur’s direct 
and vigorous thinking, his unfailing humor and his skill in guiding our 
deliberations toward harmonious conclusions; and we rejoice that his 
remarkable talents and his grasp of international problems are to be 
at the service of our government.” 


Dr. CoNDLIFFE 


The Research Secretary of the Institute, Dr. J. B. Condliffe, who 
has pecn absent on a three months’ tour of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, returned to Central Headquarters at Honolulu on May 17. On 
that date the Advisory Committee met at luncheon to greet Dr. Cond- 
liffe and four of his fellow passengers, who were en route to Europe, 
these being Mr. R. N. Kershaw of the Minorities Section of the League 
of Nations, Major General Sir Andrew Russell of New Zealand, Mr. A. 
Barker, editor of the Suva Times, Fiji, and Mr. Lawn, manager of the 
General Electric of Sydney. Dr. Condliffe reports a most satisfactory 


journey. 


CARNEGIE JOURNALISTS 


The Institute of Pacific Relations central staff codperated with 
Honolulu newspaper men in entertaining the group of American jour- 


nalists en route to the Orient on a Carnegie tour of study. A luncheon 
was given in their honor at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel on April 30, at 
which the Governor of Hawaii, Frank C. Atherton and Lorrin A. Thurs- 
ton, veteran editor of Honolulu, spoke on Hawaii and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Riley Allen, editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
and member of the Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Re- 


lations, presided. 
ConFruciaAN LEADER 


Dr. Chen Huan-chang, President of the Confucian Association of 
China and of the Confucian University of Peking, was a visitor at 
Institute headquarters during May. Dr. Chen spent a week in Hono- 
lulu en route home following a year’s tour abroad, during which time 
he attended the preparatory conference at Geneva for the Conference 
of World Religions which is scheduled to take place next year. 

Dr. Chen is one of the few remaining Han Ling scholars in China, 
holder of a degree following the ancient and arduous style of competitive 
examination. He is a staunch fighter for the preservation of the Con- 
fucian mode of teaching and deplores the edict eliminating the 
Confucian classics from modern curricula and the more recent substi- 
tution of “San-Min-ism,” the political writings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
“I do not care how much Westernism our young people introduce into 
China,” he said, “so long as they do not destroy our old heritage. Such 
a thing has never happened to China before. Always she has ab- 
sorbed the new and strengthened the old.” 


Honorinc New STaFF MEMBERS 


_ In order to introduce to the local community the two latest addi- 
tions to the Secretariat, Dr. Hawkling Yen, Associate General Secretary 
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from China and Miss Isabelle Clark, Librarian, the Institute held a 
reception honoring these two on May 20. Judge and Mrs. Walter F. 
Frear opened their home, “Arcadia,” for the occasion, to a large and 
representative gathering of the several racial communities of Honolulu. 
Dr. Yen spoke briefly in the course of the afternoon. 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 


Keichi Yamasaki, to whom was offered, on the recommendation of 
the Japan Council, an appointment as Associate General Secretary on 
the central staff of the Institute, has apprised General Secretary J. 
Merle Davis of his acceptance of this offer and is expected at the Hono- 
lulu headquarters by June 18 next. Mr. Yamasaki retired last year 
from the diplomatic service, after a consular career in China, the 
United States and England and a period of three years in Peru as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Mr. Yamasaki’s 
relations with the Japanese government have been entirely severed. 


1925 


Areas of Discussion in Three Biennial Institt 
Conferences Shown Comparatively 


1927 


STANDARDS OF LivING IN PACIFIC CountrigEs 2RT 


3 s of IMMIGRATION POLICIES 
aaa Cultural and religious aspects’; legal and political aspects‘; racial aspects’; economic 
aspects. 12RT 
Belief in racial superiority. 1 RT 
Moral and legal right of a nation to exclude aliens. 
Treatment of resident aliens. RT 


1RT 


Customs ControL, TartrF REvIsIoN, ae Foreicn Loans in Cuo1na*** 2RT 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 1R 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES oF CHINA 1RT 


Errects oF THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE Far East 3A 


NatronaL Economic, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, Poiicigs THROUGHOUT THE Pacific 1RT 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION OF Paciric CouNTRIES 1RT 
With special reference to machinery for handling international affairs. 
ARMAMENTS IN THE PACIFIC 1RT 


RELIGION IN THE PaciFic 
Foreign Missionary as Interpreter Between Peoples. 1RT 
Political Relations of Foreign Missionaries. 1RT 
Application of the Teachings of Jesus, Buddha and Confucius to the Problems of Modern 
Interracial and International Relations. 1RT 
What is the Function of Religion in Bringing about the Solution of Pacific Problems? 1RT 
How can Religious Ideals and Attitudes be made Operative in International Questions? 1RT 
How Can Epucationa, AceNcigs ContrisuTe Towarp Betrer INTERRACIAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING? 
In WHat Ways Can Pusiic Opinion BE STIMULATED To TAKE AN UNDERSTANDING INTEREsT IN 
Paciric Prosiems? 


THE SocioLocicar APPROACH To PaciFic PRoBLEMs. 1RT 
MerHops oF INTERNATIONAL CoOPERATION 
Political and Legal, Educational, Scientific, Commercial, Athletic, Religious, Literary, Codp- 


erative Discussion. 


Foop AND PoPuLATION 2RT 1F 
Growth of population in 19th and 20th centuries; factors governins 
tion problem. 
* Effect of population pressure on international relations. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 6RT 1F 
Nature and extent; causes of racial friction; maintenance of race pr 
American Act of 1924, as sovereign right; treatment of resident 


Tarir¥Y AUTONOMY 4RT 1F 
Historical ; Chinese demands; tariff treaties in international law; attit 
istration of tariff; abolition of likin. 
EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 4RT 
Origin of, report of the Commission on extraterritoriality ; argument 
tion; Chinese objections to present situation; constructive prop 
next steps. 
ForEIGN CoNCESSIONS IN CHINA 4RT 1F 
Foreign residential areas in China; growth of Shanghai; municipal administ: 
Greater Shanghai. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND ForEIGN INVESTMENTS 3RT 2F 
Spread of industrialism; economic position of the United States 
development; Australian nationalism; food production in Hawaii; 
Japan ; limitation of natural resources; hindrances to free marketing ; | 
trialism in China; social effects of industrialization; equilibrium of w 
investments in the Pacific. 


Diptomatic RELATIONS IN THE Pacific 2RT IF. 
The new diplomacy; present day diplomatic relations in the Pacific; probl: 
** International relations in Manchuria. 


ForeEIGN Missions AND Paciric RELATIONS 4RT 1F 
Variety of the missionary enterprise; criticisms of foreign missions; m 
missions as a factor in international relations. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 3RT iF 
International understanding through the schools; universities and ceo! 
adult education; the press and propaganda; new avenues of ( 
controversy in China. 


Paciric MANDATES 1RT 


¢1RT indicates number of Round-table Sessions devoted to a topic. 


F denotes Forum, A address only. Stars indicat 
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Areas of Discussion in Three Biennial Institute 
Conferences Shown Comparatively + 


1927 


Foop AnD Porutation 2RT 1F 
Growth of population in 19th and 20th centuries; factors governing growth; Japan’s popula- 
tion problem. 
* Effect of population pressure on international relations. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 6RT iF - ‘ 
Nature and extent; causes of racial friction ; maintenance of race purity; control of, including 
American Act of 1924, as sovereign right; treatment of resident aliens. 


Tarir®f Autonomy 4RT 1F 
Historical ; Chinese demands; tariff treaties in international law; attitudes of Powers; admin- 
istration of tariff; abolition of likin. 
EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA 4RT 
Origin of, report of the Commission on extraterritoriality ; arguments against proximate aboli- 
tion; Chinese objections to present situation; constructive proposals of the Powers; 
next steps. 
Foreicn Concessions In CHINA 4RT IF 
Foreign residential areas in China; growth of Shanghai; municipal administration of Shanghai; 
Greater Shanghai. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND ForEIcN INVESTMENTS 3RT 2F 
Spread of industrialism; economic position of the United States; Canadian manufacturing 
development; Australian nationalism; food production in Hawaii; industrial expansion in 
Japan ; limitation of natural resources; hindrances to free marketing; beginnings of indus- 
trialism in China; social effects of industrialization; equilibrium of world-trade; foreign 
investments in the Pacific. 


Dipromatic RELATIONS IN THE PaciFic 2RT 
The new diplomacy; present day diplomatic relations in the Pacific; problem of disarmament. 
** International relations in Manchuria. 


Foreicn Missions AND Paciric Rerarions 4RT 1F ~ Loe ? 
Variety of the missionary enterprise; criticisms of foreign missions; missions and governments ; 
missions as a factor in international relations. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 3RT 1F 
International understanding through the schools; universities and colleges; organizations for 
adult education; the press and propaganda; new avenues of Communication; the radio 


controversy in China. 


Paciric MANDATES 1RT 
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Foop AND PoPuULATION 
d Utilization. 
Control of Raw Materials. 
Population Controls. 
Migration, etc. 


MAJORS 


Questions ParTicuLARLY CONCERNING CHINA 
Revision of Treaties. 
Financial Reconstruction. 
** Problems of the Three Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) ; etc. 


arene — Out oF THE Economic DeveLopment Now GoING on IN THE PaciFic 
ariffs. 
*** Foreign Investments. 
Industrialization, including Social Consequences; etc. 


DrieromaTic RELATIONS IN THE PAaciFic 
Consideration of League Activities in the Pacific. 
Existing Treaties. 
War Prevention Policies. 
Disarmament and Security in the Pacific. 
Latin-American Policy of the United States. 
* Immigration Exclusion. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
Plans for research to be determined on at Kyoto. 


Curtura, Contacts 
To be handled by historical and interpretative publications and by lectures. 


MINORS 


PaciFic DEPENDENCIES 2 
Study material in preparation. 


eferences to subjects discussed under another heading. 
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